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THE OUT-QUARTERS OF ST. ANDREW’S PRIORY. 
BY MRS. STANLEY CARY. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN UNWELCOME MEETING, 


Arrer an arduous day passed in assisting her father to sort his various 
papers, Urcella Trevillers sallied forth in the direction of the Cedar Grove, 
to enjoy the sweet, refreshing air, The evening was far advanced, and all 
was hushed in repose. The wind which had spent its vagaries during the 
course of the day, was now completely lulled. The old fantastic trees 
threw their gloomy shadows along the grassy path which Urcella had 
chosen for her <troll; whilst the wild and tangled underwood told a tale of 
long neglect. Oft in this secluded spot would Urcella pass a listless hour, 
musing upon the pist and future destiny of all around her. . Sometimes her 
pensive mind would soar to higher regions, and, unseen by the world, she 
would pour out her soul in supplication for the well-being of those most 
dear to her, and whose safety and happiness were the fervent prayer of her 
affectionate heart. Thus absorbed, she trod with slow and gentle steps the 
velvet sod. The discovery of Gerald’s duplicity, of which (since her visit 
to the labourer’s cot) she had no longer any doubt, would force itself un- 
bidden across her mind, and add another proof of the little there was to be 
relied on in this deceptive world. She tried to banish the recollection of 
this disappointment, and turn her thoughts towards the Disposer of all 
things, praying for submission to his wise decrees whatever they might be. 

Nightfall now began to show signs of approach, and Urcella deemed it 
prudent to return home. She had no fears for herself, but in consideration 
of those whom she knew would be anxious at her prolonged absence, 
knowing her to be alone, she pursued her solitary walk no further. 

That she had strolled far from the Priory was true, but that she was alone 
was not the case, a searching, scowling eye was watching her at no great 
distance. Her steps had been observed, and tracked by one she little dreamt 
was nigh. With noiseless tread this dark intruder followed in the distance, 
concealed in view by the shadowy branches of the cedars. Reaching the 
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spot where Urcella was, he stealthily drew nearer, till, catching a full view of 
the beauteous maid, he stood motionless. Urcella Trevillers Was No stranger 
to him. He Seow her well, had known her from her earliest youth ; had 
been her playmate, her coinpanion, and might even have aspired to a nearer 
kinship had not his wayward conduct thrown an impenetrable barrier against 
all further communication betwixt himself and the family of Sir Algernon 
‘Trevillers. He would now fain take this opportunity of addressing her; 
but. he dared not. There was that in her angelic mien which forbade his 
rude approach. He was too conscious of his unworthiness to disturb her, 
He stood spell bound, hesitating whether to advance boldly, or wait-a 
more fitting occasicn. Atthis moment Urcella turned suddenly ronnd, as if 
to retrace her steps. The moment was not to be lost, he sprang from his 
retreat and intercepted her path. 

Greatly alarmed at this unexpected apparition, Urcella was on the paint 
of rushing by, and flying for safety, when the tones of a well-remembered 
voice fell upon her ear, and arrested her course. 

** Stay, good cousin, stay, I beseech you,” were the supplicatory words 
that stopped her hasty retreat. 

“ Geoffrey !” exclaimed Urcella, giving a terrified glance at the changed 
and haggard face before her. “ Is that you! w 
___ “Yes,” was the agitated reply ; “it is your old companion, your old i: 
‘mirer, your own cousin, who implores you to listen to him for a few moments.” 

** Geoffrey,” said Ureella, eudeavouring to recover her self-posscssion, 
** what brings you here 7” 

“ Ruin—destitution—” 

* Ruin !—destitution !—what, in mercy, has brought you to this dread- 
ful state ?” said Urcella, advancing little by little. 

' My evil de-tiny. That wretched fate which has ever pursued me 
from my childhood to this moment, and which will not cease to cling to 
me to my last hour.” 

_ “And have you, Geoffrey, in no way assisted this evil genius in bring- 
ing you to this extraordinary condition ?” 

* Hold!” cried Geoffrey, his brow darkening as he spoke. “ This is no 
time for reproaches—rather deplore my desperate condition.” 

“‘T do, indeed, deplore it,” said Urcella. 

“‘ Well, then, let me test the truth of what you say by your promising 
to procure me an interview with my uncle. See him I must; and a worl 
in my favour from you will be the means of procuring what I desire. Give 
me this promise, sweet cousin, and I will leave you immediately.” 

“T pray you, Geoffrey, make no such request. I cannot, indeed, I can- 
not grant it. How can I lead you into my father’s presence, after you have 
so ungratefully requited his generosity 7” 

* Generosity !” cried Geoffrey, with a contemptuous smile. ‘ Do you 
call that geuerosity which drove me from my home, and thrust me inex- 
perienced upon the wide world ?” 

* You were not driven from my father’s home, Geoffrey. You left us 

‘ abruptly, and entirely of your own accord.” 
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¢ -# And who could have staid tindér the tyrannical thraldom to which I 
was subjected 7” i ees 

:° 4 Tyrandical thraldom! Talk not thus, Geoffrey ; my father’s goodness 
toyou had no bounds ; he indulged you, forgave you over and over again, 
treated you as his own son, and would have continued to do so to this day, 
had not your perverse spirit made your presence a misery, instead of a hap- 
piness, You cannot deny it; the very recollection of your past conduct 
ought to upbraid you with ingratitude, each time you pronounce your un- 
de’s honoured name.” ' 

Hush !” cousin, said Geoffrey, impatiently ; “‘ prate no more to me of 
ingratitude. My mind is filled with more urgent matter. I am left with- 
out a dtiver, and must be assisted. Infact, I am come to be again ad- 
mitted under that roof, which my dying parent begged might ever be 4 
jefuge and a home to me.” 

“ And was it not a refuge and a home to you till your strange habits 
made you no longer worthy of its protection ?” 

* Be that as it may, it is now my desire to be received aga'n as an in- 
mate of my uncle’s abode. My present straitened circumstances give 
wean additional claim to be there; and you, cousin, if you have any pro- 
per feeling left, must urge this claim for me.” 

“You have no claim,” said Urcella, mildly, “on my father’s roof, or on 
his bounty. His goodness alone took you, reared you, loved you, till your 
wuwarrantable behaviour snapt the cord of affection, and made you as ond 
no longer known to him.” 

“For the last time I ask you,” said Geoffrey, his eyes kindling with 
wrath, “ Is there, or is there not, any chance of my being received as a mem- 
ber of my uncle’s family as heretofore ?” 

“ None, Geoffrey, none! My fatirer will never consent to be a party to 
those painful scenes which so frequently occurred when you were witli us, 
and which you cannot have forgotter.” 

“ How, then, am I to subsist ?” 

“By those ample means ‘secured to you by your father, and which 
ought to have far exceeded your necessities; what has become of that 
novle portion ?” 

“Gone !—gone into the coffers of-others !—lost to me for ever! I 
have nothing left—and am therefore driven to call upoa those who have 
plenty.” 

“ Youare greatly mistaken, Geoffrey, if you imagine that my father pos- 
sesses more than he requires for his own and our maiptenance. . His adhe- 
fence to the old Faith has drawn down the anger of the law upon him ; 
and ‘he is fined to well nigh ruin.” 

“Greater the fool he, then,” said the excited young man, “for not 
shaping his belief to the progress of the times.” 

“ Oh, shame on you, Geoffrey! Shame on yon, to talk thus irreverently. 
Take yourself away to your boon-companions, and a. ser uot my father with 
your unwelcome presence. There is not the sigr'est prospect of your 
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wishes being realized ; therefore, follow my counsel, and turn your course 
in some other direction.” 

The indignation of Geoffrey, which had been i increasing each moment ag 
he perceived the impossibility of engaging his cousin’s sympathy in his be 
half, now reached its climax, and, advancing a few paces, he angrily seized 
the shrinking girl by the arm, and poured into her ear a volume of abuse, 
directed principally against his uncle, Sir Algernon, and declaring that, 
should he again be deprived of that asylum to which he conceived he was 
jastly entitled, he should adopt a course which would make her father and 
all belopgiog to him rue the day that gave him birth. Having thns given 
.vent to his boiling emotions, he loosened his hold, and, dashing amongst the 
dark underwood, disappeared in the direction from which he had so sud. 
denly emerged. 

Terrified beyond description at the violent gesticulations and threats of 
Geoffrey, Urcella scarcely knew how she reached home, and when she did, 
was so overcome with alarm and agitation as to be almost unable to state 
‘what had occurred, Becoming by degrees somewhat composed, she im- 
parted to her indulgent kinswoman the unexpected return or her troant 
‘cousin, and the distressing interview that had taken place between him and 
herself, begging at the same time to use her inflaence with her father in 

‘procuring Geoffrey that audience he so vehemently desired, 

Mistress Trevillers listened to her niece’s recital with sorrow and ins 
dignation. She knew more of the iniquitous conduct of Geoffrey than had 
reached the ear of Urcella, and was therefore not so much surprised at 
his outrageous behaviour as she might otherwise have been, As for 
saying a word in favour of his return, she could not with safety do so, 
knowing full well the serious evils that would accrue from such a course, 
Indeed, she was already convinced that her brother would not listen to 
such a request for a moment, 

Having reflected a few seconds how she could most judiciously take 
part in the business, she conducted the excited girl to the repose of her 
own apartment, and then went in search of Sir Algernon Trevillers, to 
impart to him the unwelcome intelligence of his nephew’s return, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
JANS GEOFFREY. 


At an early hour of the day succeeding that of the startling meeting in 
the grove, a young man, of comely, though somewhat jaded appearance, 
knocked loudly at the portal of St. Andrew’s Priory, and requested an im- 
mediate audience with its lord. The favour was granted, and the peti- 
tioner was ushered into the presence of Sir Algernon Trevillers, 

As the conference took place with closed doors, we will profit of its pro- 
longed continuance 'o say a few words respecting him who bad thus peremp- 
torily demanded an interview. 
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Jans Gecffrey was an only child. His mother, a sister of Sir Algernon, 
followed her husband to an early grave, leaving her orphan boy to the care and 
tection of his uncle. The child was accordingly conveyed, on the demise 
of his ‘parent, to the residence of Sir Algernon, where he shared with his 
cousin Urcella all the solicitude and kindness which an attached relative 
knew how to bestow. 

For some years all looked fair and promising. The wayward disposi- 
tion of the young adopted was readily overlooked as being the natural con- 
sequence of much indulgence, and which time would gradually correct. 
This improvement, however, not manifesting itself as soon as was expected, 
the youth was sent away to be educated at some distant establishment, 
where it was hoped his unruly propensities would be duly checked by 
severe coercion; but, unfortunately, instead of this producing the issue 
desired, the contrary result soon became visible. His defects grew with 
his years. A system of determined insubordination occasioned his ex- 
pulsion, wherever he was placed. Sir Algernon at length came to 
the painful necessity of ordering him home. Here, his apparent contri- 
tion and desire to conform to the minutest wishes of his offended uncle, 
made the latter hope that his disposition had been misunderstood, and 
consequently misguided. Impressed with this new idea, Sir Algernon 
resolved in future to retain him under his immediate eye, and that 
of his brother, the Rev. Francis Trevillers, a learned member of the 
Order of Jesuits, and who at that time resided with him. By this ar- 
fangment he trusted he should be able to subdue the wild spirit of his 
nephew, and effect by kindness that which severity could not do, But 
even this scheme, based as it was upon the most indulgent assurances of ob- 
livion and forgiveness of the past, proved of little or no avail. A careless 
indifference to every sober pursuit, was soon followed by a passion for play, 
which dangerous pastime began wholly to engross his mind. And, being 
now almost grown to manhood, that restraint which, as a youth, was placed 
over him, was necessarily withdrawn, and he made use of his liberty to 
initiate himself in all the arts of an accomplished gamester; which un- 
fortunate propensity was accompanied with not only a t.tal disregard for 
the friendly advice of Sir Algernon, but a bitter hatred for his kind uncle, 
the Rev. Father Francis, whose only fault was the too patient endurance 
with which he bore the almost daily insolence of his ungracious nephew. 

Geoffrey’s long and close intimacy with his beauteous cousin Urcella, 
naturally inclined him to turn his eyes and heart in that direction, and no 
means did he lose in his endeavours to call forth a reciprocal return on her 
part; but in this he was sorely disappointed. High-minded and upright, 
Sir Algernon’s daughter recoiled at his pretensions. She scrupulously ful- 
lowed the path of rectitude traced out for her by those she deemed it a 
happiness to obey ; she viewed the conduct of her ungratefal cousin with 
that indignation which it deserved. And, notwithstanding his handsome 
person and captivating address, nothing could shake her determination to 
extinguish at once his hopes, and give no encouragement to professions so 
undeserving of her return. His total want of respect for the faith in which 
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he had been reared ; his jeers and contempt for things which Urcella con- 
si lered as sacred, shocked her devotional mind and strengthened her aver 
son. Happy for her, therefore, was the day that witnessed the departary 
of this young man from her father’s roof ; an event which was hastened by 
the mortification his pride encountered at the chilling reserve of his ad, 
mired cousin, conscious as he was that it proceeded from disapprobation of 
his conduct. 

At length, unable any longer to subject himself to the daily rebuke of 
her he had so long and earnestly courted, he determined to quit his uucle’s 
house for ever; and, taking advantage of an angry discussion which his 
intemperate language had brought on, between his uncle and himself, he an, 
nounced his intention of immediately leaving him ; at the same time re 
questing that the portion left him by his deceased parents should be placed 
at his disposal. 

Indignant as Sir Algernon Trevillers felt at such a return for all the 
years of care and kindness he had bestowed upon him, he was, nevertheless, 
not grieved that matters had at length reached a crisis, which he had for 
some time foreseen must sooner or later take place. He accordingly made 
no opposition, but readily passed over to his thankless nephew that which 
was his due, whilst he forbade him ever again to intrude his presence 
upon him or any of his family, ‘This injunction, severe as it sounded, wag 
received by Geoffrey with apparent indifference, and being now well SUPs 
plied with what he felt sure would be a passport to any home it might 
please him to adopt, he made his way to the French capital, where he soon 
found himself embarked in a vortex of dissipation, which threatened to 
. bring-him in no length of time to utter ruin, Indeed, we have only te 
add, that the three years which followed his departure from the roof of his 
respected kinsman were stained with vicious excesses scarcely credible 

a fearful example of the strides which crime will make, when unchecked 
either by honour or principle ! 

Sir Algernon had not long fixed his residence at St. Andrew’s Prices 
when he received a rambling communication from his nephew Geoffrey, 
complaining of the pecuniary difficulties he had already begun to experience, 
and imploring assistance, This appeal was responded to by Sir Algernon, 
as seen in chapter thefourth, From that time Geoffrey had been unheard 
of till his sudden apparition in the cedar grove. 

Having now traced the early career of one destined to play a conspi- 
¢uous part in the sequel of our narrative, we will return to the passing 
moment, when we left the original of the above sketch in deep conference 
with the master of the Priory. The loud and vehement tone that pervaded 
the interview, bespoke its character to be anything but conciliatory ; 
presumption which was fally confirmed by the parting words of Sir ‘Alger: 
non, as he opened the door for his nephew to pass out. 

“Leave my presence, unhappy young man, and seck elsewhere that 
sympathy which your ungrateful conduct can no longer expect from me.” 

A harried step followed these words ; and Geoffrey, with a countenance, 
flu:hed with anger, rushed down. the. flight of stairs that led from his un 
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de’s apartments to the outer hall, which hé was traversing with hasty’ 
strides, when, through the opening of a small lattice, his eye lit upon an: 
unexpected object, which instantly arrested his attention, Advancing 
quickly forward, he gazed for a few seconds in silence, and then exclaimed, 
with a gesture of intense surprise— 

* Ah! Is that you I see yonder ?—vou, whom my heart abhors, domi- 
ciled here, and I, a rejected outcast! Now I can unravel the cause of my 
being thus sent adrift; but the tables shall be turned, and revenge be 
my motto. And did yow flatter yourself,” continued he, stoopiug forward 
and fixing his eyes upon the unwelcome object he beheld throngh the case: 
ment, “ that your retreat would remain undiscovered? No! I have fer- 
reted you out. This house shall be turned into a house of mourning, and 
you, the highly-favoured, reverend kinsman, shall be the sole cause of its 
being made so—not the remorse of your relentless brother, nor the tears 
of that proud maid, his daughter, shall turn me aside from my fixed pur- 

.”. Then, once more nearing the lattice, as if to make sure be was unt 
der no mistake, he uttered a fearful imprecation, and, clenching his’ hands, 
he muttered savagely between his teeth—‘ Thou hated Jesuit! ‘the laws 
of thy country shall not be duped! Lt berray THEE! !” 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
GRAVE CONSIDERATIONS, 


“T FOLLOWED your counsel, but not to its full extent,” said Sir Algernon 
Trevillers to his reverend brother, as they paced the garden terrace on the 
evening of the interview mentioned in the last chapter. “I put a small 
sum of money at the disposal of my hapless nephew, though, Heaven knows, 
I could ill spare it, but I did so in remembrance of your just observation, that 
ruination will sometimes hurry a man on to those acts of desperation which 
timely relief would drive from his mind with dismay. As to your other 
suggestion of giving him a few weeks’ trial under my roof, I found it to be 
totally impracticable ! His overbearing tone of dictation; his coarse lan+ 
guage, borrowed, no doubt, from his new associates, could not be tolerated 
for a single day in my presence—the consequences might be deplorable— 
indeed, I could not answer for my refraining, in some indignant moment, 
from giving him that summary chastisement which his insolense merited, 
and which might be a subject of regret.to me ever after.” 

“ You have acted for the best, no doubt,” replied his reverend brother, 
“and I trust that the assurance he must now feel of your determination 
not to receive him again as a member of the family household, will deter 
him from farther importunities on that point.” 

“‘May Heaven grant it so,” exclaimed Sir Algernon ; * but, in the mean 
time, we must not be surprised at any fresh attempt his disappomted mind 
may suggest to enforce his strange claims upon me. You kept yourself 
carefally out of sight ?”, continued Sir Algernon, eyeing his brother with 
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an evident look of uneasiness, “as I would not upon any account that he 
should have seen you, or even suspect that you were in this eontitry, fur, 
with hia ungrateful disposition, the consequences might be most disastrous,” 
_ Have no fear forme. On hearing of Geoffrey’s admission, I took my 
book and retired into the enclosed court near the northern gateway, and 
there I remained pacing and repacing its rough pavement, till I had almost 
forgotten what had sent me to so comfortless a place. Aud, after all, sup- 
posing that I had by some chance, come across his path, I cam,scareely 
believe that his heart could be 30 completely steeled as to take advantage 
of the meeting to my prejudice. During the short time he was under my 
charge, though his conduct was in every way unprincipled, still I could oc- 
casionally perceive glimpses of better feelings struggling to make their way 
to the surface; sentiments which, could they be reached and encouraged, 
might still save him from that vortex of misery into which he is rapidly 
plunging himself. It is the recollection of these good points that gives me 
the hope that Providence, in his mercy, may sooner or later stay his head- 
long career, and impress him with a due sense of his duty.” 

“ You speek, brother,” said Sir Algernon, “ with your usua: kindness and 
charity. But let us say no more om the subject ; my mind has already been too 
much troubled about that unfortunate young man. We will enter into other 
matters. I have wished for some days past to speak to you concerning our 
future prospects, and to learn something of yours. Our stay in this dilapi- 
dated building cannot continue much longer, So comfortless an abode ill 
suits our good sister’s health; and though she never utters a shadow of 
complaint, I perceive that the state of anxiety in which our present days 
pass, added to other disquietudes, affect her sensitive mind more than she 
is herself aware. Under this impression, I ciosely questioned our friend 
Davis on the state of my affairs, and what probability there existed of 
their soon coming to a final arrangement. He assured me that his efforts 
in my service had been crowned with success; that the many demands 
which had incumbered my Cornish lands were on the point of being settled 
in so satisfactory a. manner as to enable me to part at once with the 1e 
mainder of my estates with advantage. Should this account turn out cor- 
rect, which I have no doubt it will, there will be no further necessity of 
‘my remaining here, and I should return. to those foreign climes where I 
have already passed so many happy years. You would accompany us 
_back ?” continued Sir Algernon, looking fixedly at him he was addressing. 

His brother smiled, but was silent. 

* Ah!” resumed Sir Algernon, “ it is as I feared. Your intention is 
to remain in this country. You are not satisfied with the service your . 
ministry has already bestowed upon your grateful family, but you would ex- 
tend it to others ; and in so doing you will rush into dangers, out of which 
there may be no means of extricating you.” 

: You see matters in their least cheering aspect,” replied his reverend 
brother ; ‘I view them otherwise. Besides, it is my calling, and you would 
‘not, I am sure, wish to see me shrink from carrying out its duties.” 

“I cannot. quite agree with you on this point,” said Sir Algernon. 
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* It does not appear to me, that you are justified in risking your life with- 
out urgent necessity ; such sacrifice is surely not required of you.” 

Certainly not: nor do I see the danger of such an occurrence taking 
place whilst I keep the incognito, I do at present, and which, you may 
rest satisfied, I shall continue to preserve, both for your sake as well as for 
my own.” 

‘“ Well, dear brother,” resumed Sir Algernon, “ I fear it is useless to press 
the subject any farther. I will say no more, but trust that God in his 
goodness will preserve you from all harm.” 

The conversation was here broken off by the approach of Urcella, who, 
with a countenance radiant with pleasant smiles of self-approbation, begge: 
her father and uncle to return within doors, and pass their opinion upon 
certain successful repairs which she had been making in the tapestry hang- 
ings that surrounded their: daily apartment, and which had exhibited till 
then many an unsightly rent. The appeal was willingly responded to, and 
all entered the house together. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


ISLAND LEGENDS. 


In a late number, we presented the reader with a few etchings from the out_ 
of-the-way Torry Island. Our collection should be very incomplete, indeed 
if we did not give a specimen or two of the beautiful legends of this spot, 
so full of old memories. There are two great families of Torry traditions 
the Christian and the Pagan; from each we shall take a story.* 

In the olden time, not long after the coming of Saint Patrick to Ire- 
land, there lived, on the louely shores of Gartan Lough, the famous Colamb- 
kille, Gartan Lough is situated in the neighbourhood of lofty mountains, 
which overlook the coast adjacent to Torry Island. Often, in his medita- 
tive wanderings over the mountain heights, used the saint pause to gaze 
out upon the Isle of Towers as it stood in solitary desolation amid the 
waves of the ocean; and, as he contemplates it, a longing to take up hs 
abode amongst its rocky solitudes filled his soul. The desire grew stronger 
and stronger every day. He knew that the island was inhabited by a 
barbarous race of sea-rovers, who, shut up in their inaccessible position, 
were able to defeat every attempt made to Christianize them. Moreover, 
their Druids inspired them with a fierce hatred of the Christian religion ; 
and, never coming in contact with the population on the mainland, except 


* The writer of this paper is not aware that the first of these legends has 
found its way into print before. It was related to him, on the island, by an in- 
habitant, in sight of the places to which allusion is made in the story. The 
second is a tale, which the late Mr. O’Donovan thought worthy of a place in the 
pages of his immortal version of the ‘* Annals of the Four Masters.” 
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as freebooters or’ plunderers, they regarded as a natural foe every mait 
professing the true faith. But Columbkille was not a man to be deterred 
by fear from any enterprise he wished to undertake. : He left the moun- ° 
taing and came down to the sea-coast, and, having provided a curragh, set 
out alone, bound for Torry... Now, there had been for a long time a pros 
phecy among the Torry people to the effect, that the moment a certain 
Christian Saint should set foot on the island, their race should be annihi- 
lated. This made the Druids keep a vigilant watch for any intruder; and 
no sooner had Colambkille put fairly to sea than they discovered his littl 
craft. In Pagan times the Druids were able, by their dark spirits, to raise 
terrific storms on sca and land, but now, that Columbkille was on the waters, 
they. were entirely impotent.. Learning from the genii of the island 
that this was the holy man coming to destroy them, they set up such @ 
shout as shook the very rocks out of their places. It was in the early 
morning, Every. living soul in Torry was out.in an instant, and rushed to 
the forts in wild confusion, men, women, and children. _ Bat. high above 
the clamour of tumultuous voices, a Druid’s voice made itself heard calling 
the men together. When they were, assembled around him he addressed 
them: “ Men of Torry, of the strong arm and the fearless heart, you have 
often heard of those people called Christians, They are very powerfu', 
and have spread over all the world. Wherever they come, the Druid loses 
his power; you know that we have a prophecy, that when a man of holy 
name among the Christians, shall set foot on Torry, the genii of the island 
shall flee away, and Torry sea-kings shall be driven like sheep before a 
wolf. Now,” continued the Druid, pointing to a solitary curragh in the 
offing, “in that curragh, which you see yet far ont in the sound, is a 
Christian who has great power over the spirits both of sea and land. That 
is the man of the prophecy, and no other. He comes on towards us. See 
him! If you love your ancient Isle of Torry—if you love your Druids and 
the genii of the island, now is your time to defend them. Seize your strongest 
weapons, bring out the Cu Mimha (poisoned hound), and post yourselves 
along the beach, and do not let the Christian land ; if once he sets foot on . 
those shores he. will drive you, like sheep before a wolf, into the sea.” 
Meanwhile, Columbkille held on his course direct for the island. When 
he neared the shore he found the coast covered with armed warriors, mut¢ 
tering hate and death, and the great Cu Nimha standing on the rock, 
towards which he headed his curragh, ready to pounce upon him the in- 
stant he approached near enough. The Cu Nimka was a famous hound, 
of the old giant species. Its proportions were: something extraordinary ; 
its strength, suppleness, and speed were in perfect keeping; and, like the 
hounds of the famous Scandinavian breed, its snout was hard and sharp 
enough to. ent the living rock. . But the most formidable quality of this 
animal was its poisonous bite; hence the appellation Nimha (poisonous), 
Furnished with such destruttive powers, it may be easily understood why 
the Cu Nimha was counted equal to a legion of armed men. Of course, 
the holy man paused before he would encounter this monster, the touch of 
whose jaws was certain and.instantaneous death. Looking from the Cu 
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WNimha up to thé serried lines ranged aloug the beach, he addressed the 
jslanders in their own idiom: “ Was this the welcome,” he asked them, 
“that Torry gave the stranger ? or were the warriors that boasted of ruling 
the seas, and holding the continents in terror, afraid of an unarmed man? 
Did they not know, by the dress he wore, that he was a man of peace? 
He came not to spread war and desolation on their coasts; he was but 4 
poor sinner, that came to live a solitary life among the cliffs.” As his words 
were beginning to make a favourable impression on the crowd, the Druids 
interrupted him by raising a shout, which was taken up and repeated by 
the multitude, and echoed by the evil genii from their dark abodes in the 
precipices. ‘ Away, quickly, from our coasts!” they shouted to him, 
“ Away, you messenger of Death! Go back to the place from whence 
you came! If you dare to set foot on this island you shall be meat for 
our dogs.” One man, however, was found to plead for Columbkille, and 
his name was O’Dugan. He called upon his fellow-islanders not to forget 
the sacred rights of hospitality. He reminded them what a disgrace it 
should be, not to speak of the cruelty, to drive back into the waves an 
inoffensive man, whose mien was god-like, and whose words were peace, 
Bat his speech was received with volleys. of horrible epithets, and cries of 
bitter derision. The Saint spoke again: ‘+I know your Druids have thus 
excited you against me, because I worship the true God; I know it was 
the Druids that put the Qu Nimha on the rock before me. If you will 
not allow me to set my foot upon the island, give me at least.a little spot 
where I may lay this maniple which is tied to my arm, and you will see 
that the God I serve is stronger than the spirits of the Druids!” The 
Druids and the crowd shouted back as before. When the clamours ceased, 
0’Dugan raised his voice once more: “ Men of Torry! Warriors, tremble 
on sea and land, are you afraid of the rag of this stranger? This 
taunt speedily told on all except the Druids. A council was held, 
and it was agreed that the Cu Nimha be called back, and the stranger 
permitted to lay his maniple dn the rock, The Cu Nimha was taken 
back, and held in a leash of steel. Columbkille struck his paddle boldly 
into the water, and ran in close to the rock. Holding one end of his 
maniple in his hand, he threw it so that the other end fell and rested upon 
the stone. The Ou Nima, now slipped from the leash, sprang in a single 
bound to the spot. But the instant the furious monster alighted, the rock 
opened under it, and the Cu Nimha disappeared in the dark chasm, leaving 
the tracks of his enormous paws, and a large cleft made by its tail in the 
rock, all which may be seen till this day. 

The multitude, who, as may be easily imagined, were stunned by this 
terrifying phenomenon, had not yet recovered from their surprise, when 
the maniple of the saint, springing miraculously, pressed close upon them, 
driving them by a certain supernatural power before it “like sheep before 
a wolf,” thus verifying the prophecy. On spread the holy garment, cover- 
ing the whole island, the people flying before it in wild confusion, till at 
length it closed them in over the precipices of Tormora. Onward still it 
pressed; the Pagans were driven out over those fearful cliffs, and such as 
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were not torn to pieces on the rocks, were drowned in the waves. Two 
haman beings only were saved on Tormora, and they were O’Dugan and 
his wife. They were enabled, by the miraculous aid of the Saint, to keep 
footing on the verge of the fearful abyss. Columkille now drew back hig 
mauiple, and addressing the surviving Torryman, said: ‘* You are,” said 
the holy man, “ O’Dugan, who this morning pleaded for the stranger, and ad- 
vised your brethren to hospitality, and because you pleaded for the stranger 
aud advised the Torrymen to hospitality I willspare you. Take your wife 
and go and live in the lower end of the island; there you may abide in 
peace, you and your posterity, so long as you do not break in upon the 
privacy of myself and my Christian brethren, who will soon come here to 
join me in a life of prayer.” O’Dugan, in his gratitude to the Saint for 
having thus delivered him from the terrible fate of his fe:low-islanders, be- 
sought bim to take himself and his wife to be his servants. But the holy 
man replied that he was himself but a poor, humble servant, though the 
Master heobeyed wasthe Great God and Almighty Ruler of heaven and earth, 
And thus it was that a Torryman of old times was saved from a dreadful 
death, and rewarded with the possession of half the island for wishing to 
show hospitality to a stranger. The favoured Torryman and his wife: 
took up their abode in the place pointed out to them, where they lived 
long and happily, and from that day to the present Torry has not beea 
without an O’Dugan. And this is the “history” of the first coming of 
Columbkille, the greatest of Saints after Saint Patrick, to the Isle of Torry. 
The second specimen which we have selected from the traditions of 
Torry Island belongs to a period of much higher antiquity than the time 
of St. Columbkille. It is a legend of Balor, a warrior chief, whose name 
and exploits occupy a conspicuous place in the early annals of Erin, as well 
as in the mewories of different other places along the west coast of Ireland, 
“In the times that were long ago,” lived in Torry a warrior of great 
renown, and a prince of the Fomarians. He had but one eye in front, 
which was situate in the middle of his forehead, but he had another located 
in the back of his skull, at the point exactly opposite the eye in front. . The 
one in the back of the head was remarkable for its extraordinary destructive 
powers. It had the poisonous properties of the eye of the basilisk largely 
intensified. Its deadly influence was fatal alike to friend and foe; on 
which account Balor was obliged to keep it veiled constantly, except when 
he uocovered it against his enemy in battle. He had but to turn its hide- 
ous glance on his antagonist, and it struck him dead. We may easily 
imagine the superiority this ill-favoured organ gave the possessor over all 
whom he encountered. At the head of his sea-rovers he swept the seas, 
and plundered the coasts; his name struck terror from Torry to Gal- 
way. One thing, however, baffled him, mighty as he was. At this time 
a Prince Mac Kincely was lord of the district on the mainland opposite 
Torry Island. Mac Kincely owned besides a famous cow called Glas Gaiv- 
len, whose wonderful lactiferous qualities made her of more value to him 
than his entire landed possessions. This marvellous cow, whose fame 
spread far and wide, excited the cupidity of all the neighbouring princes ; 
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and, as this was a Pagan age, when princes tried to possess every thing 
they desired, the Glas Gaivlen was in constant dunger. The most dan- 
gerous thing of all was the deadly-eyed Balor. He set his heart upon 
getting her, But Mac Kincely defeated every attempt to take her from 
him ; for, besides his being a warrior of a stout heart and mighty arm, it was 
ordained that no power on earth could rob him of the Glas Gaivien so long 
as he had her in sight. Indeed, the danger that threatened her was 
so great that he led her with him on a cord wherever he went, 

Mac Kincely had two brothers, one named Gavida, and the other Afac 
Sambthian, Gavida followed the calling of blacksmith ; for it should be 
known that this was a royal profession in the good old times. On one oc- 
casion Mac Kincely came to the forge of his royal brother, accompanied, as 
usual, by the Glas Gaivlen, The place where the forge was situated is 
still well-known, for its name, Bealtinne, that is to say, the hill of the fire, 
has been preserve by the people down to this day. Mac Kincely’s busi- 
ness was to get some swords made, and when he reached the forge he 
found that Mac Sambthian had been there some time, his brother asked him 
to come out and take charge of the Glas Gaivlen, while he went in to give 
directions to Gavida, touching the weapons he wished to have made. The 
two brothers exchanged places directly. The movement was not unper- 
ceived by the vigilent eye of Balor, who now and, for a length of time 
back, hung upon Mac Kincely’s track, watching an opportunity to carry off 
the Glas Gaivien. Assuming the form of a red-headed little boy, the 
Torry chieftain came hastily towards Mac Sambthian, as if running from the 
forge. He then told him excitedly that he had just heard the two bro- 
thers in the forge making an arrangement to put all the steel in Mac 
Kincely’s sword, and to make Mac Sambthian’s entirely of iron, This de- 
ception succeeded ; the Glas Gaivien was left in charge of little red-head, 
and the enraged brother rushed into the forge. The two within saw at 
once that their unsuspicious brother had been made the dupe of some de- 
ception. Mac Kincely sprang to the door, and lo ! he sees his Glas Gaivlen 
out midway in the sound between the mainland and Torry. Yes, there 
was the redoubtable Balor, dragging her by the tail; and, though the sound 
is three leagues across, he paused not for an instant till he drew up on 
Torry ground. The bay into which he landed the Glas Gav'en has been 
called Port-na-Glass (the Bay of the Glass) from that day to this. Words 
cannot describe Mac Kincely’s rage. The first victim was his royal brother, 
Whom he pummelled almost to death. After a while he began to reflect, and 
he took counsel of a hoary Druid in the neighbourhood as to making a de- 
scent upon Torry, to revenge the outrage and bring back the Glas Gaivlen. 
But the Druid dissuaded him from this course, telling him that every such 
attempt would be unsuccessful, for that Balor’s basilisk-eye rendered him 
invincible ; and, moreover, now that he had got the Glas Gaivien into his 
possession, he would petrify by his evil glance any one who should ven- 
ture to approach her, But another door opened to Mac Kincely’s ven- 
geance, His mountain sprite, the banshee of the family, revealed to him a 
way in which he might revenge himself on the audacious Torry robber: It 
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had been revealed to a Druid, that’ Bator should never fall but by the hand 
of lis own grandson. « Now, Balor had but one child, a daughter, named 
Ethnea. To secure himself against the fate foretold in the prophecy, he 
placed Etbnea in an almost inaccessible tower built on the summit of Tor: 
more, in charge of twelve matrons, whom he enjoined, under the most 
dreadful penalties, not only not to let her see man, but not even to men- 
tion in her hearing the existence of ‘the sex. These were true to theif 
trast, more, perhaps, from fear of Balor’s evil eye than from any high sense of 
duty, - Ethnea grew into a blooming beauty, her close imprisonment and 
rigid sentinels notwithstanding. The banshee put Mac Kincely in 

session -of these facts; she told him of the prophecy and of the lady in 
the tower. Next, she told him how she meant to baffle Balor’s cruel vigi- 
lance. Dressing Mac Kincely in the richest female costume, she raised 
a violent storm, and transported him on the wings of the wind to Tormore, 
Patting him down outside the tower, she herself entered (for the banshee 
can penetrate anywhere), and accosting the matrons, related to them in 
language that would melt the rocks, how she rescued a noble princess from 
a horrible monster, who was carrying her off in the storm then raging; 
how hideous the persecutor, how beautiful the lady, how piteous her cries, 
how she was obliged to carry her over to the tower ou Tormore, which 
was the only place where the fair young princess could at present be con- 
cealed from the eye of her pursuer and his sharp-eyed elf! The ban- 
shee’s tale awakened a deep interest in the matrons.on behalf of the 
unfortunate lady; the gate was opened as noiseless!y as possible, and 
Mae Kiucely admitted. Soon after the banshee carried bim, in another storm, 
back to his home. In due course, Ethnea gave to the world three sons 
at a birth. The affair could no longer be concealed from Balor. The 
first communication of the event threw him into such a paroxysm of pas- 
sion as should certainly have killed him, had not the fates decreed other- 
wise. The fulfilhent of the prophecy was not yet come. ‘The enraged 
chieftain ordered the threé infants to be rolled up in a sheet, and sunk in 
a certain whirlpool, at a distant part of the island. Accordingly, the little 
babes were rolled in a sheet, which was fastened by a delg, or large pin. 
To reach the whirlpool, it was necessary to cross a small but very deep 
bay. When the curragh, carrying the devoted little innocents, got exactly 
tothe middle point, the delg fell from the sheet, and one of the children 
instantly tumbled into the water, and disappeared to the bottom. This 
bay is called from the circumstance Port-na-delg (Bay of the pin) to this 
day. The sheet was secured again, and the two remaining were carried 
to the whirlpool and sunk in its dark waters. Balor breathed freely, feel- 
ing satisfied that he had secured himself this time, at least, against his 
threatened fate. Vain thought! The ‘banshee, who had taken up Mac 
Kincely’s cause, was present—though her presence was visible to no mortal 
eye-—at the birth, aud followed the children across the bay. She it was 
who took out the delg, and caused the first-born of the babes to fall into 
the water, and then suddenly snatching it up, she rendered it invisible as 
herself, and carried it to its father. Mac hincely received wis offspring 
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with joy, and had the child nursed with the greatest care ; ‘and when suf- 
ficiently grown, he put him to the very honourable profession of blacksmith 
jn his brother’s forge. 

. Meanwhile, Balor bent his whole energies to the unravelling of the 
intrigue with his daughter. He learned, at iength, through some famous 
Draid, the whole affair of Mac Kincely’s visit to the tower. His fury 
knew no bounds; gathering around him his’ best warriors, he put to sea, 
made a descent upon the coast, landed with his fierce associates, attacked 
hod captured Mac Kincely. Having secured the person of his enemy, he 
had him stretched at full length on a large white stoue, and with his 
own hand .severed the head off the unfortunate prince from the trunk by 
asingle blow. The blood, flowing from.the decapitated body, ‘spread all 
over, and at some points soaked into the very heart of the rock, which 
. semained in the same place, retaining the same bloody colour and the 
same dark red veins, down till it was removed, by a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood, less than a hundred years ago. This famous stone gave its 
name to the three parishes, which are still called Clogh Mac Kincely (the 
Stone of Mac Kincely). Balor’s chief foe being now dead, he became master 
of the district. He granted favourable terms to Gavida, and even took him 
into his favour. Henceforward Gavida was his sole armourer, and he 
passed much of his time in the royal forge of Bealtinne, conversing with 
the great blacksmith and his ‘boy, in whom the sea-rover took a great in- 
terest, without even once suspecting his real parentage. This patronage, 
however, produced in the boy but feelings of deadly hatred, which deepened 
at each successive visit of the evil-eyed warrior. For the boy cherished 
an extraordinary affection for his father’s memory, and every moment’s lei- 
sure he could command he spent at the bloody Clogh Mac Kincely, kissing 
it, and renewing his vows of vengeance. On one occasion, Balor paid a 
visit to the forge when Gavida happened to be absent. Finding the boy 
at work, the Torry hero sat down upon a. bench and began, to reeount to 
the comely youth his warlike exploits, amongst which he particularly gloried 
in his victory over Mac Kincely. While he thus pursued, in a boastful 
strain the narrative of his mighty deeds, the boy reddened in the fire an 
iron rod, and watching an orportunity when the speaker was absorbed in 
the intoxicating memories of his triumphs, he buried the glowing metal in 
the evil eye of his father’s executioner. This was the end of Balor the 
‘Terrible ; and so, it is always true, that an evil deed never wards off an 
evil fate. 

With this tragedy we must close our Torry etchings. For the present, 
igentle reader, I .can do no more than take you with me in my boat from 
‘this ancient island to Duafanaghy. And now we have need of haste, for 
the sun is fast dropping into the waves in the distant West. As we move 
away from the interesting spot, one will naturally look back. It is a look 
we will not easily forget ; this Torry, with its tower-bound coast, reposing 
in majesty on its ocean-bed, illumined by the golden glories of the sunset. 
‘But, as we are leaving Torry, we shall turn our eyes towards the mainland. 
‘Andbere a glowing vision greets you. You have before you the features 
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and lines of a range of maritime Alps. There is Muckish, the highest 
mountain in this Alpine region, and Erigle next in height, and Bloody 
Foreland, all three forming a grand semicircular chain in the foreground ; 
there are towards the foot of the picture, the green fields, and little houses, 
and the stripe of sand-banks, and the expanse of sea, undulating with gentle 
regularity, like the bozom of a sleeping child.. Then, there are the vapours 
just beginning to weave their transparent web; and there is the fall flood 
of even-tide undulating all, pervading all, turning the sands and the houses 
into gold, breaking the vapours into white and purple. 0, the colouring! 
the warmth, the depth, the richness, the variety of those wondrous coasts] 
There are the elements of the picture; let him draw it who can, 

* Here we are at Horn Head,” says my neighbour, awaking me from 
my delicious reverie. Horn Head is a bold headland thrown out by natare, 
a3 an enormous break-water against the waves of the Atlantic. It is a 
point of attraction for the tourist, who leaves the beaten track to visit the 
too-little known wilds of Donegal. Next the sea it ends abruptly in a line 
of precipices, peopled by myriads of sea-fowls. But the Horn, as it is 
familiarly called in the neighbourhood, is more remarkable for a natural 
curiosity, known as ‘‘ Mac Swine’s Gao.” This consists of a hole, or tube, 
in one of the precipices, ranning perpendicularly from the top right down 
to the tide level, and communicating below with a hollow inthe rock, into 
which the water flows. In great storms the waves dash into the reservoir 
with extreme violence, and the water, thus pressed into the tube, forces its way 
upwards with a noise like that accompanying the discharge of a large piece 
of ordnance. Hence the name “ Mac Swine’s Gan,” the Mac Swine family 
having been for many ages the lords of the district. When we passed 
under those cliffs in the morning, on our way to Torry, we were surrounded 
by a multitude of sea-birds, mostly white, which thickened the air like a 
snow-shower, and distracted us by their wild screams. Now there is a 
change. The birds are nested, leaving the coast to silence and the dark- 
ening shadows of evening. The face of this stupendous wall is rugged and 
uneven, Here you see an immense rock standing out by itself, there a 
multitude of rocks thrown together in a fantastic group; scattered up and 
down are patches of grass, and running in every direction in long 
dark lines, are the fisheries, all presenting to you, if you are in an imagina- 
tive vein, a variety of figures of the most grotesque forms and combinations, 
—*‘horses, dogs, and men, and the battlements of cities.” The water-line 
is everything but straight. After a zig-zag course for some distance, it 
makes a sweep, and runs out, terminating in a huge border of rock, mak- 
ing you believe that here the precipice comes to an end. But when you 
turn the point, a new vision stretches away before you, to strike you 
again with the awfal majesty of the beetling cliff, and to amuse you with the 
ever-varying phantasmagoria. ‘Do you sce that cave up there ?” said 
my friend, pointing to a dark-looking spot among the precipices; “ is it 
not strange that any human being could be got to live up there for many 
months of the year?” ** Just the abode,” thought I, ** which legend would 
select for a hero,” But, be assured me he had not alluded to any creation, 
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of poetry or superstition, but to an actual living character. I had too much 
respect for my friend to question his trathfulness, and he spoke too seriously 
fora joke. Yet he must have read scepticism in my face, for he proceeded 
to state the particulars of how came to be acquainted with the man. Others 
on board were engaged in the same topic. Many eyes were directed to- 
wards the cave. Suddenly the flash of a rifle gleamed from its mouth, 
and the report rattled through the rocks, while a compact little cloud of 
smoke quietly went up, melting into air, What an army of doubts that 
saluie shot away! I put many questions toching this man His name is 
Brennan. He is in the prime of lite; bis nature is genial. ‘The Horn is 
a salmon station, but the fishery is infested by seals, which abound in this 
quarter, and Brennan is here, during the season, to do battle against this 
enemy of the salmon species. He is taken round in a boat from Dunfa- 
naghy,,and put out on the rocks, he climbs to his nest. The boat visits 
him hebdomidally, leaving him stores for the week. But when the weather 
js stormy no boat can touch the coast, and there this brave fellow is left to 
depend on what is conveyed to him by a rope let down from above, a pro- 
cess wiiich is very precarious, because, from the rugged nature as well as 
the immense height of the cliffs, there are a thousand chances to one 
against the rope falling in the direction of thecave, This affair of Brennan 
was not without a moral and a lesson for us. Passing much of the day 
trampling over the ruins of human labour, we could not be but struck 
with the nothingness of the works of man. Now, in the evening coming 
into the awful presence of a bold barrier, which says to the ocean, “ thas 
far and no farther,” we meet a man who mounts his solitary guard, in the 
stronghold of the eagle, and from his eyry is able to maintain, single- 
handed, his dominion over the fishes of the sea, and shoot out defiance 
over the raging elements. 
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Give slowly round the dials, fiery days 
Melt into violet twilights, and uprear 
A yellow cusp of moon in amber air, 
A faint star pulsing in divineet haze. 
O bring us evenings rich with melodies, 
And lowland whisperings amongst the wheat ; 
Thin odours drifted from the wrinkled seas, 
And gusts that prophesy of inland heat. 
Between larch leaves, embowering blue gloom, 
Let the ripe fruits drop mellow thro’ the hours, 
Let the cool arbour smell of bruiséd flowers ; 
And let our music be the rush-bird’s boom ; 
As, on the shallows, under the gray sky, 
He sees the creamy currents drifting by. 
VOL. 1, 
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Songs ye have many, wild and manifold, 
Drowsiest hummings of unhivéd bees, 
That cling with dewfall to the poplar trees, 
Or clothe the sycamores with dusky gold. 
Or, haply, from some crofted orchard, cheeps 
The rubied robin, all his breast a-fire ; 
The grasshopper up-carols as he leaps, 
The torrent breathes of sleep within the byre. 
And lovelier, holier still, from hamlets brown, 
Thatchéd with unflowered fern, the shrilly cry 
Of children, bymuing the great sunset down, 
Floats like an altar perfume to the sky ; 
Or white age gossips in the woodbined porch, 
Andtolls the slow bell from the ivied church. 


Ah, for the days, the happy morning prime, 
When earth was fresh and tender to the sense ! 
Ah, for the innocence of heart intense, 

That plucked the sweetest blossoms from all time ! 
Still radiant are the seasons, as they range 

From sphere to sphere, from golden shore to shore; 
But we have know Eternity and Change, 
And they are ministers of peace no more. 
Upon the woodland skirts we sit forlorn ; 
The forest hides its mysteries ; and runs 
The torrent stream through blasted skeletons, 

To some far region of the Night or Morn. 

Out of this dream land thick with phantasies, 

Into the sea that swalloweth all seas ! 
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SEPARATE apartmepts on the same floor, in the same tenement, were ove 
pied by a barber and a French photographer. One day a countryman, 
desirous of trimming and pruning the luxuriance of his locks, entered the 
premises of the latter, and, being somewhat of a taciturn disposition, he 
made no inquiry or remark, but, divesting himself of his coat, sat down it 
his shirt sleeves for the needfal operation, feeling assured that all was right, 
from the presence of a portly mirror and an accompanying comb and 
brush. The pho ographer, little loth to propose nice queries to what he 
naturally fancied a customer anxious to obtain a portrait, began his artisti¢ 
p’eliminaries by a due disposition of the hands, slight elevations and depres 
sions of the chin, and a careful adjustment of the head and shoulders. Re 
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treating a few steps, he, for one moment, surveyed, with an air of compla- 
ceney, the object of his solicitude, and in the next disappeared within the 
curtains that depended from his camera. The eye of the rustic, innocent 
ofthe secrets of photography, followed the course of the busy artist, who, 
in his turn, outraged by the disturbance of the fixed image, instantly rushed 
out, in a despairing tone exclaiming—* Ah! sare, it is gone! itis lost !” 
4+ What's gone, sir? what’s lost ?” shouted the excited rustic, starting to 
his feet, and feeling, convulsively, whether the hair, which he intended to 
20, remained on his head, or the head, which he did not intend losing, still 
adhered to his shoulders. 

Photography is, indeed, now-a-days as accessible as the tonsure, and has 
effected quite a social revolution in the matter of family portraits, by intro- 
ducing into the cabin and the garret almost a new idea—the idea of an- 
cestry—which, among those who have had the luck of being well de~ 
scended, amounts somewhat to a sentiment. With what a strange vague- 
ness and vacuity the little urchin hears from the lips of some garrulous 
¢crone the whispered family secrets of his grandmother's girlhood, or his 
grandfather’s school-days! What queer pictures his imagination forms of 
tootklessness, and baldness, and wrinkles! and how, in his limited 
notion of time, he almost fancies the immediate progenitors of his great~- 
grandfather as among those who, when the flood came, saw the ark itself 
floated off! Just think what precious family heir-looms must be multiply- 
ing now, when, in the lapse of years, at the cost of «a few ancestral six- 
pences, grandfather will be preserved as he apreared when a boy in his 
new jacket, or grand-aunt as she showed up, all smiles and confusion, in 
her bridal attire! It is not unlikely that these family records of the humbler 
ranks may serve to make family ties—not always indissoluble bonds—a 
degree or two more sacred. One wonders, too, as he glances at these poorer 
efforts of the art, at the air of spraceness diffused through these faces. 
Traces of want, or toil, or care, are seldom strongly visible. They have 
all the appearance of having been taken on a holiday, when the best suit 
isdonned, and the best face purposely put on. But we are forgetting 
that there is an entire cabinet of cheap photographs before us, and, to say 
truth, it is quite astonishing to see such various expression of human sen- 
timeot in hues so ghastly, and livid, aud leaden. The vapours and black- 
ness of Erebus brood over these devoted beings, some of whose faces seem 
to bave begun to smile before the bedy to which it belonged had begun to ~ 
exist. The complexion, here jaundiced and sooty, would adapt itself better 
to expressions of disquiet, or jealousy, or pain, far better, certainly, than to 
the jaunty, brisk, and assumptive air of these countenances, which may all 
be reckoned the productions of the Black Art. One generic character seems 
respectively to prevail in these male and female portraits—the latter are 
all winning, the former all heroic. The females are without reflection, the 
males without sympathy. Have both been thus sitting (to the artist) in 
judgment against themselves? Are we to throw back these admissions 
literally in their faces? Among these cheap anonymous immortals, bere 
is one of the fair, very calm and eubdued, certainly, but it is evidently the 
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torpor of a virago. Thomas—the nearest male relative—as he first looks a | 
that countenance, fails to recognise it as that of his spouse, from its yer, 
tranquillity, and he naturally thinks, poor man, why it should not be always 
so. See how the cunning craftsman of an artist, in an after-touch, has put 
ring after ring on the fingers, has thrown a chain of gold around the n 
and slipped a watch, all but concealed, into the waist-band. There she 
sits in a kind of resolute rigidity, gazing on vacuity, and evidently deter. 
mined to sit it out, notwithstanding that a range of bleak lakes and wild up. 
lands stretch away rereward, and that she is placed in this exposed situation 
without bonnet, or shawl, or companion.. She looks, for all the world, the 
impersonation of “ the unprotected female,” in the act of catching cold, and 
pleasantly associating the opposed ideas of rheumatism and the romantic, 
But here a male portrait catches the eye, and invites a moment’s iuspection, 
Jt may be that of a drayman, addicted to the absorption of malt, or of a 
carnivorous fishmonger, or of a rat-catcher out of work. In the act of 
getting his likeness taken, he seems to have been suddenly seized with the 
idea of going down to posterity, or, which to him is much the same thing, of 
being put in ashop window. A thought, all at once foreign to his mind, 
seems to have cropped out into his face, and constrained his muscles from 
their natural play, for he positively looks ferocious; tbat is his title to the 
admiration of friends, and the consideration of future ages. Now, had he 
been honest, he would have had his pipe in his mouth, or his whip in his 
hand, or his cap on his head, or his apronon. Another female portrait of the 
downright strong-minded class, here offers itself for inspection. These eye- 
lids, so wide apart, furnish evidence of a resolution which has nerved her for a 
- great occasion, and she here presents herself to the world as having goue and 
done it. She wearsthe air of a medium under an instant inspiration, or ofa 
clairvoyant subject, who is looking steadily into the middle of next week, 
She hasevidently worked up all her disposable energy, and remains in the firm 
determination to appear a deuced plucky person. She has tried, aud has 
succeeded wonderfully. As the fore-finger of her left hand is buried in the 
pages of a huge music-book, which she is trying to poise on a smal table, 
one would fancy that in mistake she had opened her eyes instead of her mouth, 
as a preliminary to a stave ; and, indeed, if the truth were tolc, the insignia 
of the kitchen would be more appropriate accessories to the picture. ‘This 
vision does not flit from before us till another takes its place. It is re 
markable as being the only full-length portrait in the group, and is un- 
doubtedly of a somewhat pretentious kind, ‘The individual is represented 
as standing on the top of a terrace, of having apparently unrolled himself 
from the labyrinthine folds of « colossal drapery, and thus released, ti- 
umphantly stands forth, resting his right hand on the entablature of @ 
marble pediment. Does the artist try to flatter poor Dribbs by these 
tawdry accompaniments, or does Dribbs become a party to the delusion, 
and thus straitens himself up, and assumes his genteelest, and looks his 
knowingest, and gives himself the air of one who dwells in marble-halls, 
or is in the hourly hadit of gliding down the gay saloon? Poor Dribbs, 
with open eyes, to connive at the proposal of being thus carried to a mock- 
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moon om so slender a broomstick. Dribbs! if you ever drive a phaeton and 

, it will be by leaping in, with your eyes shut, as the smart equipage 
moves slowly past. If this picture, and its scenic associations, mean any- 
thing, it signifies that Dribbs, the bona jide tenant of a two-pair back, is 
the scion of a noble house, that he is looking out over his paternal acres, 
and revolving in his mind the original notion of tenanting the laurel thicket 
with a brood of caged canaries, and that, in this happy moment, the furtive 
arust had planted his tripos in the shade of an acacia, and fixed Dribbs 
beside that giant balustrade for ever. 
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Tae world’s literature is a mummy-vault. Our libraries, at best, are so 
many sarcophagi, piled to the roof with corpses, in all stages of wear and 
tear. A few of the vast number of remains have been so decently ban- 
daged and gummed by pious hands, and patched and mended by contem- 
porary posterity, that the critical air is excluded from their tissues, and 
their integrity thereby preserved. But, of the great masses of the defunct, 
there remain what—dust and raggedness! Onur ancient brethren of the 
pen—if, indeed, we may pretend to a relationship so ambitious—have not 
been worse treated in this respect than those whose light set, as it were, 
but yesterday. Whole volumes of Greek thinkers may have been devoured 
in the combustion of ages. (Ab, friends, that is the big funeral pile to 
which we must all commit our reputations, hopeless that some kind hand 
will gather their ashes.) Even the Romans have not passed scatheless 
through the fire. Cicero and Cxsar have their grievances, and from the 
shadow of the Seven Hills Paul complaineth. For these we have apologies 


"by the dozen. Lapse of time and tide—literature running the gauntlet of 


intermittent barbarisms, and saved only piecemeal by the church! Probably, 
too, it may be urged that the world is oftener a gainer by its losses. A 
variety of the mob of gentlemen who delivered themselves to the stylus, 
even in the brightest days of the classic intellect, are, to be-very vulgar, 
no great bargain. Their elegance is too often counterpoised by their gross- 
ness—their best thoughts are death-warrants, presented on gold salvers. 
We should be sorry, indeed, that we had lost Tully’s “ Essay on Old Age;” 
but we could be contented with a simple delectus of Ovid. No one ques- 
tions the richness and beauty of the Elegies of Propertius; but, again, 
there are those who wish they were as fragmentary as the Elgin marbles. 
Perhaps it is commendable to indalge in sentimental sorrows at the spec- 
tacle of wreek and havoc presented by the literature of the ancients. There 
is a something divine in sympathy, whether it be manifested for a book or 
«leper; but what apologies, supposing they were due, can we offer to the 
battered and disjointed skeletons preserved in the death-houses of our own 
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literature ? They, indeed, are a ghostly crew, with their marrowless 
and rotten articulations, and fleshless hands, stretched out, as if imploring 
the mercy the world denies them. Do you think there is no reparation 
due to Chaucer? Ought we not, remembering the desecrations he has enf. 
fered, prostrate ourselves in sackcloth and ashes before that precious bust 
in the church of Stratford-on-Avon? The gulf that divides Shakspear 
from our contemporaries is broad and deep as an Inferno; and many 4 
stout ship has sunk far below the diver’s reach in its abysses. Only the 
other day, when he was disinterred by an editorial pick and spade, people, § 
for the first time, heard of George Herbert! Who knows next to anything 
of Marvel, or Vaughan, or of Carew, “ sutler in ordinary” to the Second 
Stuart? What curious reader has chanced to light on Mandeville, whose 
travels were at one time the delight of all England, and received no smal} 
- patronage on,the continent? We may be reproached by'a book-worm or 
two with assuming a state of ignorance which does not exist. Our queries, 
however, are not intended for the select few that sleep on book-shelves, ] 
and live on the odour of decayed calf. These are words for the multitnde, 
Englantl had at one time a fashionable poct, whose name was Edward 
Moore. His imagination was warm, his lyrics licentious, his morality a 
the lowest par—he travelled in the groove of time—and was petted and 
fondled by that very nebulous element which people call ‘‘the best 
society.” Although a tragedy of his—‘‘ The Gamester”—-still holds 
the boards, we fancy that his poems are as much strangers to our readers 
as “* Fernam Mendez Pinto’s Adventures in the Eastern Countries.” This 
latter book, by the way, was very popular in England about the end of the 
~ seventeenth century. It was first published, as a literary curiosity, by the 
Jesuits of Venice, in 1565. Poor Fernam Mendez Pinto! What has 
become of Dyer’s “ Fleece?” Who has run away with Lord Lyttleton’s 
poems? and what doom, in the name of all that is gracious, has befallen 
Akenside’s-‘“Pleasures of the Imagination!” Dr. Black was a celebrity 
in his day; and Bloomfield basked no brief season in the blaze of popular 
favour ; how little we hear of either! Let us shut the door on those 
intermediate worthies, and look after others whose footpriats are still fresh 
upon the mat. Prior has gone down with his big odes, and his filthy 
idylls ; Pye is only saved from total damnation by a stanza in the “ Vision 
of Judgment.” Heally, a dark star of that night which fell on English 
literature, was a great man, once upon a time, in Paternoster-row. His 
poetical epistle on painting raised him (on the shoulders of his discerning 
parasites), to the level of the highest genius; his Ode to Virtue fetched 
him slippers and kettle-rugs by the dozen. Where is Heally? Will any 
reader place his hand to his heart, and declare, in honourable candour, he 
has read him—anay, even heard of his name? Poor John Clare, whom 
Coleridge and Lamb brought up to London, and killed, out of pure kind- 
ness, with dissipation, was a man of mark amongst friends and eritics 
His ghost haunts the book-stalls—his fame is ‘“‘ writ in water.” We pass 
over Fitzgerald, with a deserved sneer. His pewter-plated witticisms went 
tothe hammer with the other furniture of the tap-rooms he delighted to 
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honour. Byron speaks of a “‘ deuced clever youngster—one Reynolds,” who 
brought him avery promising poem one morning. His lordship thought 
wuch of him, Need we ask for Reynolds ? Not to pile up the agony, “ let 
us,” as the German ballad has it, “sit and think.” Let us ask, with 
amiable commonplacedness, if this fame, after all, is mach better than 
nothing ? Literary history is but a terrible foot-note to Ecclesiasticus. 
Every author dies atop of an office-stool, which his successor insists on 
knocking down. Posterity, fur decency sake, may pick it up and twine a 
charitable laurel around the withered brows, but thenceforth it abides in 
the potter's field, under the lock and key of the sexton. We willingly 
grant there are a fow, the guardianship of whose graves, the conservation 
of whose fame a world, kindly withal, reserves to itself. There are names 
which outlive all calamities, voices audible above all storms, lights that are 
fairer in proportion to the surrounding darknesses. Yet, who are those ? 
A small band (you may count them on your finger-tops), who have climbed 
to the heights inaccessible to human change and prejudice—whose immor- 
tality is in the living rock. England has seen, perhaps, but three at the 
utmost, Speculation on the provable additicn which our own days may 
add to the numbers is arrested before the already visible action of taste and 
time, from which our contemporaries begin to suffer. Dispute the fact as 
you may, Byron is not much read ; people question Scott’s claim to be a 
poet; Moore is known as a melodist; Milman is voted a bore; Coleridge 
js a metaphysician, skilled in the science of being ignorant with method ; 
Wordsworth is unintelligible; Southey prosy, and Lamb is considered 
puerile. Of the entire constellation, how few shine with undiminished 
glory! Keats is still in the ascendant, and Leigh Hunt is read for his 
geniality and good nature. Teonyson rules the host to-day; but a time 
may come—mrch as our speculations tend to the contrary—when he, too, 
may share the fate of our Forgotten Essayist. 
_ A thin-bodied legend tells us that Shenstone was the author of a once- 
popular and really pleasant poem, ‘“*Tue Schoolmistress.” A fragment of 
the same may occasionally be found in those collections of moral and 
didactic pieces, eclecticised by gentlemen who seem to attack the poets 
with a butcher’s knife. They have no need to fetch the block ; nature has 
anticipated that necessity. From the dim notion that Shenstone was a 
thriving poet, something better than Congreve, and infinitely superior to 
Philips, there is no right to infer that he was an essayist as well. Yet he 
was. The essays, as, we have them, are quite fragmentary; evidently 
jotted down at random, with a view to subsequent enlargement. ‘To com- 
.pare them with the essays of Montaigne or Goldsmith would be a flagrant 
injustice to two consecutive and original thinkers. Their plan is manifestly 
modelled on that of Paschal’s Reflections. They are specula of thought, 
scattered over a marvellous extent of paper, in which the white dominates 
the black. Let us not be supposed for a moment to suggest the slightest 
parallel between Paschal and Shenstone. Whilst the latter, bis neat, close- 
shaven paragraphs, and conventional humour are almost forgotten, the 
other retains his strong hold upon humanity. The one played the buzzard 
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to the salons and coteries of his day, and was much too fashionable to be 
profound ; the other, wrapped in absiraction, and glorying in a system of 
asceticism which set up pure intellect as the object of life, turned his melan- 
choly eyes into those awful depths, whose secrets are the embarrassments 
of Being. We have mentioned Montaigne and Goldsmith, and it is only 
just to say, that with them Shenstone cannot pretend even to the honour of 
a third-cousinship. He displays but a poor talent for sarcasm; bis sym- 
pathies are deficient in breadth. Montaigne may be described as a literary 
nightman, who: followed his cart to manufacture sarcasms. Shenstone 
appears contented if the world gave him credit for the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane. Goldsmith loves to stand apart from the crowd, and laugh 
at their follies; and to enjoy the mirth, works his “ passions into a simili- 
tude of frivolous earnestness.” In Shenstone we have the gentleman 
writer, the dandy who supplies us with the aroma of clubs and drawing- 
rooms—a nice person, full of easy grace and wholesome insipidity. He is 
not wholly valueless for all this. Indeed, it would have been absurd of him 
to write a cheque on posterity for a thousand pounds worth of praise, pay- 
able nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine years after sight; but he has said 
some good things which are worth looking after. Let us take as a sample 
the pleasant essay on publications, in which he tells us it is taken for 
granted that on every publication there is at least a seeming violation of 
modesty ; a presumption on the writer's side that he is able to instruct or 
entertain the world; which implies a supposition that he can communicate 
what they cannot draw from their own reflections. “The reader,” he 
adds, “is in general styled the most loving, caudid, and courteous creature 
that ever breathed; with a view, doubtless, that he will deserve the com- 
pliment ; and that his favour may be secured at the expense of his better 
jedgment.” The style of preface thus satirized is no Jonger in vogue, 
having gone out with the class of dedications in which authors besought 
their patrons’ favour on the knees of their hearts. The apologies survive, 
however ; and, looking at the tide of rubbish shot hourly from the press, we 
think it would be highly criminal to abolish them. What judgment should 
;Mr. Owen Meredith deservedly incur in their absence? What other pen 
than his own would be qualified to atone for the indiscretions of Mr. 
Trollope? From books to poets is a very natural transition ; our essayist 
is witty and agreeable in his treatment of the latter. A poet, he tells us, 
hurts himself by writing prose, as a race-horse hurts his motions by con- 
descending to draw ina team. This is uncommonly smart, but greviously 
wrong. John Milton’s prose is a classic, and does not seem to have in- 
jured his imagination; Lamb and Coleridge were eminent essayists, yet. 
their pathos and beauty do not appear to have suffered in the yoke. Than 
Campbell, no prose writer of the era, wrote a purer or more majestic style ; 
and Byron, in the white heat of bis poetic fury, wrote the defence of Pope 
and the story of the “ Vampire.” When Shenstone told us that every good 
poet includes a critic, but the reverse will not hold, he was unconsciously 
laying paracidal hands on his own reputation. This opinion receives con- 
firmaiion from an ingenuous confession, in which he swears he dreamt 
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somebody told him he must not print his pieces separate, as certain stars 
would, if single, be hardly conspicuous, which, united in a narrow compass, 
form a very splendid constellation. We fear the constellation has vanished ; 
at the least, resolved itself into one of those dark universes of which philo- 
sophers occasionally obtain a glimpse through the fissures of space. We 
have heard a story of a gentleman who enquired at a bookseller’s shop, in 
the village close to which Shenstone laid out his wonderful gardens, for a 
copy of the poet's poems, being informed by the proprietor thet he never 
heard that name; but was ready to supply him with a volume by Mr. 
James Smith, the temperance poet. Shenstone suffered in his day from 
the critics; and he implores them to excuse him whilst he compares them 
to certain animals called asses, who, by gnawing vines originally taught 
the great advantage of pruning them. The critics do not appear to have 
manifested much emotion under this exceedingly genteel sarcasm. Indeed, 
Shenstone was not a man capable of saying hard things. His humour re- 
minds one of the liveliest sallies of Lord Dundreary, and his satire, at the 
highest pitch, is nothing more vicious than a delicate effusion of the spleen. 
Nevertheless, he frequently points an epigram with singular neatness. 
Voltaire might have written these words: “ A good writer cannot with the 
utmost study produce some thoughts, which flow from a bad one with ease 
and precipitation. The reverse is also trae—A bad. writer, ete.” The 
turn here is next to exquisite. Less happy is the sentence in which he 
declares that a poet up to thirty can see no other good than a poetical re- 
putation, and that about that era he discovers some other. Well had it 
been for the writer, consumptive idealist as he was, if even at that mature 
period of reformation he had flung Daphne and Colin to the wind, and 
taken to the cultivation of cabbages im his Utopian pleasure grounds. It 
is rather plain that no other reputation than that which be condemns by 
implication would have contented himself. Love verses, written without 
real passion, he censures as the most nauseous of all conceits; those 
written from the heart, etc. The world must have. sadly degenerated 
since the poet wrote. We know now, for a notorious fact, that love-poems 
written to a purely imaginative entity, have double the tenderness and 
beauty of those offered to flesh and blood. The one object is a spiritual 
being, evolved from an ideal process, clothed in all the charms of delightful 
fancies, and costing nothing. ‘The other is of earth; subject to catarrb, 
theumatism, and the revolutions of the fashions. As a singularly beautiful 
exception to this law, let us mention the lovely sonnets written to her 
ihnsband, shortly after their marriage, by Mrs. Barret Browning. They 
unite taste, sensibility, and passion—they are indeed literary phenomena 
jof which we all may feel proud, especially the ladies. As a piece of quiet 
sentiment, the following is superbly amusing. ‘I wonder,” he says, “the 
ancient mythology never shows Apollo enamoured of Venus, considering the 
temarkable deference that art has paid to beauty in all ages. ‘The Orientals 
act more consonantly when they suppose the nightingale enamoured of 
the rose; the most. harmonious bird of the forest, and most delightful flower. 
This little concetto deserves a foremost place in the ranks of the Shenstonian 
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‘ 
prettyisms. Oriental literature was all but unknown in the poet’s time; 
else a pendant to the delicacy of this Eastern compliment might have been 
readily suggested. Oriental life itself. presents, curious data respect. 
ing the position which lovely woman holds in the community of Mahomedan- 
ism. Shenstone could not have been ignorant of them; but, as Sir Toby 
Twezzle has it—“ we claim licence, sir.” 

Shrewdness and common sense, with a large admixture of fancy, pre- 
dominate through the entire bulk of those forgotten essays. Some phrases 
are exceedingly happy, and bear all the tokens of spntaniety, Thus; 
wit is the refractory pupil of judgment; patience is the panacea, but 
where does it grow, or who can swallow it? a liar begins by making 
falsehood appear like trath, and ends with making truth itself appear like 
falsehood ; true honour is to honesty what the Court of Chancery is to 
Common Law; and there is none can baffle men of sense, except fools, 
on whom they make no profession. We regard the observations on life 
and basiness as the most valuable of the collection. Shenstone was any- 
thing but an incisive analyst. His talent seldom penetrated the surfaces 
it delighted to contemplate ; but frequently, and with felicitous judgment, 
conjecture answers all the ends of examination. He does not hesitate to 
tell us that he likes ease and idleness, that they remind him of his old shoes, 
which are at once shabby and comfortable. He lodges in Fileet-street, 
which, even then, was a populous thoroughfare; and, as he lies late 
abed in the winter mornings, finds time to regret that there is no one with 
him to enjoy the humour of the pamphlet-sellers’ cries under his windows, 
The victim of a curious phase of sympathy, he admits that he does not care 
‘much for being cheated, only lamenting his inability to afford that luxury; 
for, as he acutely sets it down, “ the generality of mankind are seldom in 
good humour, except whilst imposing on you ia some shape or other.” Like 
Johnson, he shivered at the thought of being deprived of his friends, and 
recommends his acquaintance, when deprived of one, instantly to secure 
another in his place. To gain over an enemy, by kindness, was, he con- 
sidered, the highest triamph of patience and humanity ; and there is but little 
doubt that, under certain conditions, the act may be praiseworthy, and even 
prudent. Abandoning himself, at times, to Utopian reveries, he thinks if 
he had a fortune of eight or ten thousand a-year, he would surround him- 
self with a neighbourhood. ‘T: sarry out this idea, it would be necessary to 
build a church and a village. At proper distances, he would then erect a 
number of genteel boxes, of about a thousaad pounds a-piece, which should 
be embellished with all the resources of fine taste, Well chosen friends 
should occupy them; and to each he would allot an annual, irrevocable 
income of two hundred pounds, thus securing them the advantages of inde- 
pendence. But the tenure of the boxes should be more precarious, so that, 
‘in cases of ingratitude,” he could change the tenants for others of hap- 
pier and more grateful dispositious. We think it is Walpole who says, 
that in all the sciences, errors precede truths ; and it is better they should 
go first than last. _ Shenstone reverses the order, and gives priority to the 
falsehoods, Not even the Arcadia, in “Don Quixote,” was a whit more whim- 
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sical in design, or unstable in execution, than the sketch of this extraor- 
divary community. The project, at the first blush, is chimerical ; and the 
absurdity of supposing that a number of people could live on terms of undis- 
turbed equality with one to whom they were indebted for the bread they 
ate, anc the roof that sheltered them, could only have emanated from a 
man whose faith was larger than his experience—too firm to be 
shaken by the accidents of life. It needs no clear imagination 
to foresee the disastrous consequences which should, in the course of 
things, befall a congregation of dependents, living together on this highly 
original basis. In the catalogue of public edifices required for their use 
the poet is guilty of some grave om’ssions. He has overlooked the court- 
house and the gaol. As a matter of course, the Arcadians would indulge 
in law-suits, and occasionally break each other’s heads. Passions and 
jealousies, which are the curse of great nations, would not fail to invade 
the state; and it is highly probable that the poet himself, disgusted with 
the meanness of his friends and the perversity of human nature, would be 
the first to abandon it. Rousseau’s ideas of savage life are puerile to the last 
degree ; but they are the realities of Mr. Gladstone contrasted with this 
dream of impossible happiness. Shenstone, to do him credit, seems to have 
anticipated the most serious objections subsequently levelled at his inven- 
tion; and he allows the project to drop quietly, with the consoling remark, 
that it might form the groundwork of a very lively and natural novel. 
Still, we are more than inclined to believe that to himself it appeared prac- 
ticable. His whole life was squandered in wild efforts to translate ideas 
into facts. He loved where there was no hope for his suit ; he dreamt of 
making gardens, which should outrival the Bubylonian, on the fag-end of a 
paltry fortune. Ina little essay, written long after this scheme was given 
to the world, and the interval had given him time to cut an additional eye- 
tooth, he makes some admissions which read like a sarcastic comment on 
his early speculations. He states that formerly he had been so silly as to 
hope that every servant of his might be made a friend. Experience con- 
vinced him that the nature of servitude generally was a contrary tendency. 
People’s character, are to be chiefly collected from their education and place 
in life—birth itself does but little. Kings, in general, are born with the 
same propensities, as other men: but yet it is probable, from the licence 
and flattery that attends their education, that they will be more haughty, 
more luxurious, and more subjected to their passions, than any men beside. 
These remarks display proofs of sound judgment, assisted by what we have 
taken the liberty to call ‘‘ conjectural observation.” ‘The poet has a stone 
in his sleeve for the attorneys, from whose rapacity bis health and means 
repeatedly suffered. “I question not,” he says, “but there are many 
attorneys born with honest, open hearts ; but I know not one who has had 
the least practice who is not selfish, trickish, and disingenuous. So it is,” 
he adds, ** the nature of servitude to discard all generous motives of obe- 
dience, and to point out no other than those scoundrel ones of interest and 
fear.” We tremble for the general acceptance of those rash and ill-consi- 
dered conclusions. This was not Shakspeare’s notion of servitude, which, 
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in his hands, follows on “ to the last gasp with truth and loyalty.” It would 
be a woful world in which the relations between master and dependent 
should be controlled by espionage on the one side, and interest and fear on 
the other. Domestics, like their betters, are of mixed tempers and dispo- 
sitions ; but it is cruel to charge them, in the bulk, with vices which totally 
exclude the slightest sense of gratitude. In ninety cases out of a hundred 
we are responsible for their misdemeanours. Harsh words sow the seeds 
of evil reciprocities. If we abuse them in the parlour, they rate us, in 
turn, in the kitchen ; if we starve them, they force the lock, and help them- 
selves. Call them slanderers and robbers, if you will, but, remember that 
you have helped them wilfully to break the commandments. More than 
all, their degrading inferiority, of which servants are too apt to be reminded, 
serves, independently of other injuries, to debase them to a level on which 
they forget they have hands to keep clean and self-respect to care for. We 
are ashamed, heartily ashamed, of Shenstone. It is too bad that he should 
wind up with a scene from Titus, and hang the. steward to heighten the 
catastrophe. Let us charitably suppose that those words were written 
under the influence of bile and a low head-ache, or, that Jenkins, having 
interrupted him at a critical moment of poetic inspiration, he rushed into 
prose, and expended his wrath on the damnation of servitude. The race 
to which he belonged is not yet extinct. Southey had his visions as late 
a3 this century, and they were shared by no mean minds. Shelley, so dis- 
similar from the Brummagem laureate, in quality of intellect and depth of 
heart, cherished his dream of republican happiness to the last. 

With all his goodneture, and it was broad and profound, Shenstone 
could use bitter words when the serenity of his temper was ruffled by dis- 
plays of low flattery. It is something to find an author, in an age distin- 
guished for mental prostitution, rebuking the vile adulation which persons 
of consequence encouraged in their parasites. ‘* There is,” he says, ‘‘ nothing 
to me more irksome than to hear weak and servile people repeat, with ad- 
miration, every silly speech that falls from a person of rank and fortune. — 
It is ‘ crambe bis cocta.’ The nonsense grows more nauseous through the 
medium of their admiration, and shows the venality of vulgar tempers, 
which can consider fortune as the goddess of wit.” In his treatment of 
“ Dress,” Shenstone exhibits, morethan anywhere else, a talent for superficial 
observation, and an almost total absence of humour. He approaches the 
subject with a grave, didactic composure, as if he were going to dissect, 
not the science of fashion, but phlebotomy. The opening sentence of the 
essay is grand and formal—a sphynx. at the door of the Opera Comique: 
“* Dress, like writing, should never appear the effect of too much study and 
application!” He is of opinion that liveries (precious democrat!) should 
be rather gaudy than genteel, that the gentlemen may be more easily dis~- 
tinguished from the servant. Is this sareasm, or seriousness? Surely, if 
the distinctions of gentility and servitude were confined to matters of dress, 
the argument would tell most unfavourably for the advantage of breeding 
and education. Mr. Thackeray, whose affected indifference to the opinions 
of the world is never exposed until tested on his own carpet, takes care 
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that his servants shall wear liveries. We may suppose the conventional 
badge, in which a human being resembles a claret-coloured tortoise, with 
saffron legs, is more strongly insisted on since the Saturday Review in- 
formed the great author he was no gentleman. Mr. Dickens, who professes 
to go with the crowd in most matters, has no liveries—a proof of honest 
geutlemanliness which did not escape the sharp eyes of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The American congratulated himself on beholding so much 
sterling greatness, surrounded with so little ostentation, and instantly in- 
vented a law to vindicate the phenomenon. Innocent man! We could 
tell him of dozens of literary men, living upon a twentieth of Mr. Dickens’ 
income, who hold plush in most affectionate reverence, albeit many couples 
of them are binary stars, occupying the same tenement, and being part- 
borrowers of the same plate. We think Shenstone must have been joking. 
With terrible gravity, he further says that the ladies are most properly 
the judges of the men’s dress and the men that of the ladies. We 
think the same maxim found an echo in Strawberry-hill, one 
evening, as the proprietor was lounging on the sofa with his fat dog, 
and the servants were incensing the apartment. From any point of view, 
it is open to objections, as taste is the ally of invention, and we know 
with whom it is the latter almost invariably originates. Women, how- 
ever ungallant the assertion may seem, are poor judges of ornament per 
se. Their talent lies in the correcting of composition. Man produces, she 
disposes. She has a fine faculty for matching, and a large capacity for 
the higher development of climaxes. Less unreasonable is the sentence in 
which our essayist thinks there are many modes of dress which the world 
esteems handsome, which are by no means calculated to show the human 
figure to advantage. Let any ove with this idea in his head turn down 
Sackville- street between noon and four o'clock, and see if the caprices of 
fashion have undergone the slightest improvement since it was written. 
A Frenchman wittily defined dress as “ the mask of imperfections.” Yet 
he lived in the days of short waists and narrow skirts, when the human 
figure was overlaid with a heap of paltry extravagances, terminating in 
high-heeled shoes and a turret bonnet. We should like to have his 
notions of the prevailing style—his opinion of the changes which shifting 
taste has rang upon our modern belles.* The mildness and delicacy of 
the next observation are above all praise: ‘* Love can be founded upon 
nature only, or the appearance of it. For this reason, however, a peruke 
may tend to soften the human features, it can very seldom make amends 
for the mixture of artifice which it discovers. A rich dress adds but 
little to the beauty of a person. It may possibly create a deference, but 
that is rather an enemy to love.” Can any reasonable person, not alto- 
gether enamonred of savage freedom of costume, deliberately accept these 
conclusions ? Did Shenstone, when maturing them, deliberately meditate the 
ruin of the interests of the costumiers ? Is it rational to suppose thata bril- 


_ * The writer scorns the suspicion of a pun. He considers te question at 
issue tuo grave to pun upon. 
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liant turn-out will deprive you of the affections of the woman of your heart 
that she must be dazzled by the glories of your tile, and overwhelmed 
by the splendours of your waistcoat? The noble barbarian who, to im. 
press Captain Cook with a proper notion of his importance, received the 
navigator, in the midst of his nobles, royally appareled in a pair of rusty 
spurs, teaches a different doctrine. Honour to him who could instruct 
even a poet in the respect due to costume. But what shall we say for 
the enlightened caunibal who confronted Du Chailu, gorgeously attired in 
an odd Wellington boot and .a cocked hat? Is not this the progress of 
taste made visible ? The Shenstonian theory—dress + deference — love— 
falls to the ground before the magnificent evidences which those rude but 
sagacious creatures offered at the shrine of Snipdom. We do not regret the 
peruke, and trust never to see it revived. Long may it flourish where it 
gives dignity to jarisprudence and—but we hate alliteration. The follow- 
ing remarks are not bad in their way, coming from a furgotten essayist :-— 
“* When a man has run all lengths himself with regard to dress, there is 
but one means remaining which can add to his appearance, And this con- 
sists in having regard to the utmost plainness of his own apparel, and at 
the same time richly garnishing his footman or bis horse. Let the servant 
appear as fine as ever you please, the world must always consider the 
master as his superior. And this is that peculiar excellence so much ad- 
mired in the best. painte~s as well as poets; where somewhat is left to be 
supplied by the reader’s or spectator’s imagination.” The poet’s aversion 
to the domestics is irrepressible. Even the disjunctive conjunction cannot 
hide the implication by which he reduces the servant to the level of the 
horse. As for the philosophy of the extract, we may shake our heads and 
exclaim with Faust, “ Poor devil!” The only bumour one discovers in 
these essays is a ludicrous facility of contradiction. One sets up an idol, 
that the next may knock it over; and in another essay, ten pages off, it 
is probable you will catch the writer striving to re-erect it with all the 
carpentry of logic. To decry dress at first, and then endeavour to show 
its uses, is a tiue sample of Shenstonian consistency. 

A large portion of the volume is devoted to fugitive thoughts on reli 
gion. They are the very best of the collection, though their orthodoxy is 
frequently suspicious. Small doubt can be entertained that they were writ- 
ten in perfect sincerity, and after no inconsiderable amount of reflection. 
‘** Perhaps,” he says, ‘* we should not pray to God to keep us steadfast in 
any faith, but conditionally, that it be aright one.” And, *‘ when misfortunes 
happen to such as dissent from us in matters of religion, we call them 
judgments ; when to those of our own sect, we call them trials; when to 
persons neither way distinguished, we are content to impute them to the 
settled course of things.” ‘This is very true, and does honour to the writer's 
candour and liberality. The next paragraph is rather too open-mouthed, 
but we apprehend no harm from quoting it, ‘‘ The rich man, adjoining 
to his country seat, erects a house, as he pretends, to religion, but, in truth, 
to his own vain glory ; furnishes it with luxurious conveniences for prayers 
that will never be said. The poor man kneeis by his Led-side, and goes to 
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heaven befere him.” What a pity for some, that Shenstone had not 
studied the art of keeping the congregation side of his face to the public! 
The succeeding sarcasm is viciously levelled at the pulpit pedagogues of his 
time. “ How idle to forego illustrating the power and benevolence of Pro- 
vidence, for the sake of widening the breach betwixt grace and works, pre- 
destination and election’; or ascertaining the precise nature of Urim and 
Thummim.” He repudiates the notion of a universal moral sense—a com- 
mon law of conscience. A vein of beautiful pathos runs through the 
twentieth reflection; and we quote it in its entirety. “In travelling, one 
contrives to allow daylight for the worse part of the road. But in life, how 
hard is it that every unhappiness seems united towards the close of our 
journey! Pain, fatigue, and want of spirits, when spirits are more 
immediately necessary to our support, of which nothing can supply the 
place but religion and philosophy. But, then, the foundation must be laid, 
in meditation and inquiry, at an unmolested season, when our faculties are 
strong and vigorous, or the tempest will, most probably, throw down the 
superstructure |” With this extract we eud our quotations from a Forgotten 
Essayist. 

This is the man of whom Walpole sneeringly said that “his entire 
life was occupied with attempting to write a perfect song. The poet is all 
but forgotten; the statesman owes his flimsy immortality to his identity 
with the aims and struggles of political cabals, and the possession of a 
printing-press. The latter never pretended to be an author, though it was 
the ambition nearest his heart. To plot and talk fluffy epigrams of highly- 
lacquered brass, delivered as gold from his own mint, contented the august 
gentleman who was mean enough to ferret out, and publish the private, per- 
sonal secrets of a great, but maligned woman. Walpole lives ; Shenstone has 
gone down : and yet, did posterity know the two equally well, we can guess 
at which side the applause would be given. History—literary as well as 
political—may revolve in cycles, but the actors aré changed, the personality 
is lost. We fight our battles over again—but where are the leaders of the 
old campaigns? And of all battles, whether lost or won, for the greater bulk 
those fought with brain and pen, leave the least durable results, the fewest 
monuments. The colossus is overthrown: and the Jew loads his camels 
with the spoil. At the best, we only imitate the King’s progress through 
the begg:r, of which Hamlet gives us a lively description. Our epics heat 
the baths; our most precious histories are converted into papier-machie 
tables, on which the Savage of the Future may rest his elbows, and study 
Ecclesiasticus. 
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SEAGULL LODGE. 
A SKETCH. 
BY RUTH MILLAIS. 


Ir was a queer old place when I cme to it first. I was then an elderly widow, 
My life had met with a shipwreck; husband and children had gone dowy 
~***T am not going to tell my own history. Rather to recall and reting 
fleet, vivid glimpses of four other lives which one year sketched for me, 
leaving bright tracks of colour on some pages of memory’s scrap-book ; un+ 
satisfactory pages, words broken off, a beautiful design lost, light blurred 
with stains, and finally merged in gloom. An illuminated story, which 
life the creator began triumphantly, giving promise of glorious things, but, 
as if with wayward malice, ended in bitterness, cruelly grieving the student, 
who had with breathless and reverent interest pursued his work. Seagull 
Lodge, with its few acres attached, was the only piece of property left of 
much that had been mine, and I came to take up my abode there in 
the-Autumn of 185—. I found it wild and deserted. It was a long 
house, of two storeys, very much sunk, with low ceilings and narrow 
windows of which the under almost touched the ground. The stairs 
twisted, and the rooms opened one ont of another. The green 
damp had crept up the wall, as high as the rusty knocker on the 
hall-door, and fachsias and rose-buskes almost barricaded the windows, 
What must have been once a gravel sweep in front was now an irregular 
grass-plot, and the winding path that threaded the shrubbery was sprinkled 
with green. Rowans and copper beeches, hollys and laburnums strag- 
gled about in confusion, reminding one of the fairy days when the trees 
moved over of their own accord, and stood sentinel before the gates of the 
Sleeping Beauty’s palace. A knot of apple trees, as old as Methuselah, 
clustered together in one corner, all notched, and gnarled and eaten up 
with rich moss; and with beards of bramble trailing in the grass. The 
ivy on the garden wall had roots as thick as the stem of a young tree, and 
its-leaves were thrown up in sculpturesque masses from the lichened stones, 
In spite of its desolation, I felt a liking for the old place. Had I seen 
it first in Winter, probably I should have shrunk from it, but I came just 
in the middle of a ripe August, and there was a luxuriousness of vegeta- 
tion, a picturesqueness of grouping, and a bewildering fairy-like beauty of 
light and shade which fascinated me. Also, (I confess it, though my head 
is white,) there hung over all an odour of romance, which was not without 
its charm for me. Its few acres of cultivation seemed like an oasis in the 
midst of a desert of moorland. It was sunk, too much sunk, in the valley, 
and flanked by mountains north and south: Westward the sea Jay, seen 
from the back windows, and gained by a beaten track across the browa 
heath. I took possession of Seagull Lodge. I had the paths restored, the 
garden cleared and trimmed, the walls whitewashed, the rooms aired and 
furnished. The crimson roses no longer shed their bright leaves into the 
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rank grass, but glowed on a table in the open window. ~J sat there and 
sewed, and looked out towards the sea, thinking, “this is a dear old her- 
mitage ; I am glad, very glad to rest again in Ireland.” ; 
But when winter came it was very dreary. I and my one servant were 

the only living things for at least a mile round. Blue smoke floated near 
us from the straggling hamlet of Barrenpoinot, called from the great head- 
land, straight out before us, but unless we could have flown over the wet 
marshes, like the moorfowl, a twenty minutes’ walk was necessary to briug 
us to the nearest habitation. The storms at night were continual and ter- 
rifc, and the days were monotonous in a degree that made life a burden. - 
Memories of the past sorrows throve like plants in a hot-bed, and new’ 
and healthful ideas were scared away. I said, “ It is too dreary, What: 
shall I do to clear away the clond of desertion that hangs over the place ?” 
Atlast I hit upon a plan. Many fashionable visiters came from different 
parts of Ireland and England to stay at the village of Dunsurf, which lay 
about four miles round the cliff, just at the foot of the wide bay. Some 
quiet spirits might like the privacy of Seagull Lodge. I advertised the 
greater part of the house.to let, and waited impatiently for an applicant. 
The first came one November afternoon. It was a quiet evening after 
several days’ tempest. I had come out for a breath of fresh air, and met 
him on the path. He was a graceful-looking young man, dressed in sport- 
jug guise, and carried a pouch slung across his shoulder. He had a singu- 
larly pleasant face, bright-eyed and clear, with that peculiar expression of 
innocence and good-nature which is so attractive in young mavhood, He 
uncovered a head of brown curls, and asked to see the house. He.said he 
wanted a couple of months’ shooting ; had been staying two or three days 
at a cottage between this and Dunsurf. Did not like the village—liked the 
moors—would be very glad to take the rooms. He did take them, and 
staid the whole winter. He was careless and communicative as a child. 
His name was Kenneth M‘Arthur, and he was heir to a good deal of pro- 
perty in the north. His love for moors and mountains brought him to the 
west. He almost thought of buying a small estate somewhere about. I 
had many dear associations with the north. Much of my early youth had 
been spent there. I discovered that some of Kenneth’s relations had been 
friends of mine in bye-gone days. My heart warmed to him. He was per » 
fectly free from the affectations with which most very young men spoil 
themselvez, He was light-hearted and full of life, intellectual, after a lazy 
fashion, showing glimpses of latent power, which an impulse from without, 
some crisis such as life teems with, might impel to fervid action. At pre- 
sent he was sunny and large-hearted, revelling in the enjoyment of his 
youth. His mind was quick to grasp, keen to appreciate. He loved society 
and sympathy, and hated a lonely room. ‘Thus it was, that when indoors 
he was ever by my side. We grew to be great friends. After his day’s 
shooting, I at my lonely knitting was glad to hear him come rattling into 
the hall, laughing over his spoils, tossing off his boots, and making the 
hole house seem merry and thrifty. Soon after he would come tapping 
my door, asking leave. to. come in, as it: was so lonely down stairs. 
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When our chat was exhausted he would pull a book from his pocket and 
read aloud to.me till bed-time. I never knew a franker, purer mind; J 
never knew a larger, more loveable nature. I grew very fond of my young 
lodger, and when his stay drew near its close I felt grieved, almost as if | 
were losing a son. His enthusiastic love of the moors led him to pnt off 
his departure from month to month and from week to week. At 
last he found himself obliged to change his quarters, and my advertisement 
appeared again in the papers. It was April when my next visiters came, 
An elderly lady and two young girls. She was not their mother, as I had 
at first supposed ; she was a maiden lady, their guardian, known as Mrs, 
Craig. Marcella told me afterwards, in one of her merry moods, that they 
only called her so, ‘because it was. more comfortable to speak of an old 
lady as ‘Mrs.’” They came driving up in a phaeton, from the village; 
liked the place, engaged it, and went away again, having arranged to come 
ina few days for good. I liked the pair of bright, young faces which had 
peered from under their hats into the neoks and corners of my old honse; 
® dark face anda fair one, contrasting pleasantly. I liked the idea of their 
abiding in Seagull Lodge, of their muslin skirts fluttering through the pas- 
sages, and their fresh voices coming up to my room from the parlour, -I 
thought. it would be pleasant to watch them from. the window as they 
amused themselves out of doors, to study their different characters from 
their habits and pursuits, as well as from their looks and words. Mrs, 
Craig said to me: ‘‘ These girls are cousins. Marcella is the elder, she 
is twenty. Lettice here is only nineteen.” That “ Lettice here,” with 
the accompanying look and gesture, spoke volumes to me. Lettice, the 

- fair girl, was the pet. Poor Marcella, as I afterwards discovered, was 
like the unloved step-sister in the fairy tales. On the appointed evening f. 
had all things ready for them. The old house forgot to brood over its un- 
comfortable secrets, and looked quite social in the bustle of preparation, 
The dim parlour winked with firelight, rich scents lurked in it, and flowers 
brightened it. I loved flowers myself, and it had pleased me to see Mar- 
cella (I had taken an especial fancy to the dark girl) picking among tie 
ferns and mosses, and seeming much more interested in the droop of a. 
branch by an upper window, than in the softness of the beds or the quality 
of the carpets. 

I stood watching for my visiters. My last lodger had left me in the 
mornitig. He said he would spend the day on the moors, and walk to 
Dunsurf in the evening. I felt a tear on my cheek when he shook my 
hand and said ‘“ Good-bye.” I said “ God bless you, my dear young friend, 
you take my affectionate remembrance wherever you go.” 

What, then, was my surprise at seeing him return in the evening. He 
came through the trees in company. with my three new inmates. Lettice, 
the younger girl, leaned on his arm, and Mrs. Craig walked beside her. 
Marcella loitered behind, examining the old trees, and picking primroses. 
I soon learned how it was. ‘The beauty of the evening had tempted the 
three ladies to walk along the beach from Dunsurf to Barrenpoint ; Let- 
tice had slipped on.a rock and burt her acle. Kenoeth M‘Arthur, saua- 
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tering along the cliffs towards the village, had met them just as the acci- 
dent happened, and offered his assistunce. So it chanced that he returned 
with them that night. I cannot say that I, even from the first, could 
control my dislike for Mrs. Craig. She was a tall, spare woman, dread- 
fally thin and chilly-looking. She had cold eyes and tight lips. Her hair, 
which was fair, and never would be gray, was so scanty that a matronly 
cap would have been an immense acquisition to her head. However, [ 
suppose this was not her opinion, as she only wore a little flounce of black 
lace depending from her comb. She dressed handsomely, and assumed a 

t deal of state. I am sure she meant to be very civil, but I felt her 
manner uncomfortably patronizing. However, I overcame my distaste for 
her company, and endeavoured to be amiable for the sake of the girls, 
in whom I felt much interested, the more deeply so as our acquaintance 
ripened. At Mrs. Craig’s request, I consented to do the honours of my 
house on that first evening; so, while the new-comers made themselves at 
home, I poured out the tea and attended to their wants. 

I remember Marcella on that evening. She sat near the narrow win- 
dow, with the shadows from within gathering about her, and the tranquil 
light from without spiritualizing her head and figure. Her big dark eyes 
were roving through the trees, and a look of satisfaction rested on the full 
red lips, whose meaning I read as clearly as a printed page. The whole 
face said to me: “ It is a large soul, in close sympathy with nature. At 
present the brain teems with images, and the heart stands still with intense 
enjoyment.” She wore a pale buff dress of the most unpretending print. 
A scrap of blue ribbon tied her collar. Her hair was very dark, and cluog 
in clastering masses about her head. I said in thought: ‘** Marcella, you 
are a rare woman ; I wonder what your fate will be.” As I looked up, [ 
met) Kenneth’s glance. He had observed my scrutiny, and read in it ten- 
derness and appreciation. His eyes met mine with his frank, intelligent 
smile, which seemed to say: ‘‘ We agree. Our tastes are the same.” I[ 
liked to‘look at Marcella sitting there as we like a rare work of genius, a 
tich, mellow painting. It was pleasant to turn one’s eyes upon her, and 
find her always fall of ripe loveliness. There was nothing proud or trium- 
phant in her beauty, neither was she remarkably shy or diffident ; it was 
4 musing nature, fond of wondering, venerating, solving, with immense 
capabilities for love, enjoyment, suffering, 2nd deep hidden wells of forti- 
tade. I did not discover all this in one evening, but very soon. I won- 
dered at her contentment that night, because Mrs. Craig’s voice sounded 
‘cold and ungenial when addressing her ; but she did not seem to mind it. 
Her thoughts seemed wrapped in some delicious abstraction. I thought : 
“Tt is the artistic temperament which I discover in her already. It is that 
which makes her so happy.” 

Lettice did not please me so well. She was a slight, fair girl, delicate 
in feature, and very dainty in her dress. She was pretty, and had a kind of 
gaiety which was pleasant enough for a time. She was one who gave a 
favourable first impression. I felt inclined to like her in the beginning, 
but an hour passed in her company a'tered my opinion. Little things re- 





vealed to me that it was an empty mind; nothing disenchants one sooner 
than to discover self-conceit. in another; and her vanity was apparent, 
Besides, her selfishness was unmistakable. She possessed some real of 
fancied advantage over Marcella which she would never let her cousin for. 
get. I knew not what this was; something of no real consequence I felt 
sure. I noticed that her dress was always richer than Marcella’s, and yet 
my favourite looked as ladylike as she, and mach more picturesque, 
Lettice made a great fuss about her ancle. I thought she displayed g 
great deal of affectation. She seemed one of those young ladies for whom 
I have a distinct aversion, who always monopolize the attention of the 
gentleman present, and are quite out of humour if they fail to receive all the 
homage they try to exact. 

Kenneth M‘Arthur chatted to her, amusing himself, like a light. 
hearted boy as he was, but his eyes followed Marcella. When I went to 
my own room that night, I said: ‘* Kenaeth, my dear young friend, we 
shall see you here several times again.” 

I was right. Kenneth discovered that the village of Dunsurf was more 
unendurable than ever, and very often walked the whole way to Barren. 
point, *‘ just to see the moors once again.” His visits became so frequent that 
I smiled when I saw him coming down the path with his fishing tackle in 
his hand. Mrs, Craig smiled also. Seeing this, I thought: “ If she does 
not love Marcella, she is at least glad that some one else will love her, and 
give her a happier home.” 

One day, Mrs. Craig actually discussed the matter with me. She was 
naturally anxious to know something of the young man’s character, posi- 

- tion, éte. I had very good means of knowing all about him, and I satis- 
fied her completely. I wound up a very sincere eulogium by saying: “ft 
am sure that Marcella will find him everything that her heart can desire.” 

‘* Marcella !” she repeated, aghast. 

“© Yes,” I said ; “ were you not speaking.of Marcella ?” 

“No,” she replied, looking at me with a kind of terror ; “ I was speak- 
ing of Lettice.” 

Then I saw clearly her stupid and unpardonable blunder. I felt indig- 
nant at her blindness. After a warm discussion, I walked to the windows 
she following. We both at the moment beheld a now usual sight, 
Kenneth coming through the trees. We saw Marcella sitting in the sunset 
on a heap of ivied stones, wearing a greenish-coloured muslin dress, and 


as 
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that scarlet shaw] which, for fear of cold, I had tied loosely round her neck. 


A book lay at her feet, forgotten, for the beautiful, picturesque head was ° 


slightly thrust forward, and leaned upon the firm hand; while the dark 
eyes gazed intently afar, seeming to search space for an answer to the 
question that burned under their lids. We both saw the change that 
transfigured his face when he saw her, and we both saw the light that 
flashed from that smouldering fire in hers, when his voice startled her. Let- 
tice, indeed! no; the echo from Marcella’s life swelled the music of Ken- 
neth’s. The fire of her soul burned in a sacred flame with his. His en- 
thusiastic love of nature refreshed itself with her passion for the beautiful, 
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as one glad stream rushes into another. Lettice had no music, no fire, no 
enthusiasm for anything. And yet, from Mrs. Craig, I gathered that, en- 
couraged by her, the vain girl had imagined herself to be the object of Ken- 
noth’s attentions, and that galling mortification would be the consequence 
of the information Mrs. Craig must now give her. My poor Marcella! 
how bitterly she was tried after that. How they did worry her. I have 
seen her brow burn and her throat swell. Once or twice I have seen her 
‘eyes blaze with rebellion, but oftener they brimmed up with whole rivers 
of grievous tears, that pride could not foree back to the stung heart. At 
times she has rushed up to me for sympathy, and I have said, “ Cry here, 
darling, as if it were your mother’s breast.” 

But Kenneth still came, and Marcella’s clouds vanished. One evening 
we had all been straying in the direction of the moors. Kenneth had 
twisted some of my crimson roses round Mareella’s hat, as it lay on the 

just for mischief, as he said, when I charged him with theft. Mar- 
cella stood among the trees in her white dress, with the hat on her arm, 
and I feasted my eyes on her beauty. We rambled far, and somehow, 
coming back I found only Mrs. Craig, Lettice, and myself. Both my com- 
panions seemed angry and dull. When we got to the house, [ was glad 
to escape to my own room. Soon I was followed there by my stray lamb. 
She came and stood before me with such a glorified face, that I dropped 
my sewing, and said: ‘‘ Why, Marcella, my dear, what is it? Have you 
seen a glimpse of heaven ?” 

She laughed, a low, mellow laugh, so glad, like the very utterance 
of happiness. Then she nestled down at my fect, and said : 

* Perhaps I have. Shall { tell you what has happened ?” 

It was scarcely necessary. Of course, she was going to be Kenneth’s 
wife. That was the whole. 

Next evening I met her in the shrubbery. Her face was flushed and 
angry. When I questioned her she said : 

“They are trying to disparage Kenneth. They grudge me his affec- 
tion; that is it. I tell you this,” she went on, speaking with a kind of 
passion, “that I would not marry any man, no matter how well I loved 
him, if [ did not think he would help me to eternity, as I would try to 
help him. Standing beside a rock I am strong, but I should beat my life 
out upon weak sands. They know this that is in me, and they work upon 
it. But they may spare their hints and frowns ; I will not believe a word 
against him.” 

I felt very indignant. Trying to disparage Kenneth? What could 
it mean? Mrs, ‘Craig had been more than satisfied with my account 
of him. Surely her strange dislike for Marcella could not have developed 
into wanton cruelty. I went into the house, resolved on remonstrating 
with Mrs. Craig; but at the parlour door my resolution failed. Had Ia 
tight to interfere? After all, a little patience on Marcella’s part, and all 
would be well. - Sitting here now, I lay down my pen, and bow my head, 
and say, “‘ Why did I not obey that impulse? Why did I not stand by 
the unloved girl, and intimidate her persecutors ?” 
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I-would I could leave off here, and let the end remain a blank to hy 
filled up by the fancy of happy readers. But no; the waves roar, the olf 
trees sob; Nature will not endure the smothering of dark truths. The 
page must be written out. That night Marcella came to my bed-side, ery. 
ing, with a letter in her hand. She said: “I cannot rest. Some terror 
is hanging over me. I don’t know whether it is death, or separation from 
Kenneth. But it is dreadful, and I cannot rest.” 

I said: “ My dear, you are nervous. Have patience, and go to bed 
and sleep. Nothing is going to happen ill. Your life lies very bright be. 
fore you. You should be thankful, and wil!ing to bear a little.” 

She said: “Yes, I know, and I try to pray a great deal, and be pa 
tient, but there is something coming upon me; I feel it. This evening 
Mrs. Craig sent for me , she wanted to speak with me in private. I could 
not bear to go. I asked her to wait till the morning. I dread to hear 
what she has to say. I feel an awful gloom gathering round me. I know— 
I know she will part me from Kenneth. If it prove so, if we are sepa 
rated will you give him this ?” and she put the Jetter in my hand. 

I said: ‘ Marcella, my dear child, you are not well, or you would ac- 
knowledge that it depends on your own strong spirit, which I have known, 
tried, and proved, whether you are parted from him or not.” 

She lifted her face from the bed where she had buried it. ‘ Yes,” she 
said ; so long as my inclinations might control my actions. But suppose! 
ought’—(shuddering)—“‘ suppose my duty—” 

“Duty!” I cried, in amazement. 

“* My duty to God and my own soul,” she went on. “ Surely, my 
guardian is not a fiend, and she has said and hinted,—oh! you cannot 
know how they have poisoned my thoughts !” 

The piercing anguish in the young voice shook me with trouble, It 
was useless to reason with her. I soothed her as well as I could, and 
sent her back to her own room. I did not see her till after breakfast the 
next day. Then she came out of the parlour and flew past me on the 
stairs, with such a burning, burning face, with such passion, shame, agony, 
in her eyes that I was terrified. I caught her skirt, and called “ Marcella!” 
but she broke away and rushed on. 

She staid in her own room for two hours. I sat in mine, and listened. 
At last I heard the impetuous step going down stairs again. I heard Mr. 
Craig’s voice, and the word “letter.” Then Marcella said, “I will post it 
myself.” Her voice sounded so harsh and stiff I could hardly recognise it. 

Puzzled and grieved, I went to the window and saw Marcella hurrying 
away among the trees, I remember the young figure so well, the brown 
straw hat, the dark shawl, and light skirt. I went down stairs, and across 
the shrubbery and meadow, by a shorter way than she had taken, hoping 
to intercept her, and learn what was the matter. 

She was surely bent on some rash errand. They had been telling her 
some wicked, wretched story, which had maddened her. She had written 
some wild letter to Kenneth, and was going to the post-office, which stood 
half a mile this side of Dunsurf. She was gone. She was swift; and! 
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was late. I saw her hurrying across the moor, a solitary figure, out on 
the brown stretches of heath, her light dress fluttering in the breeze. 

I went into the house, and staid in my room all day. I avoided Mrs. 
Graig. I was disgusted, angered. J felt a throbbing indignation for the 
poor, outraged girl, Why thus wantonly torture her with all this suffering ? 
Wantonly, for an angel would scarcely have made me bélieve that one 
word of blame could with justice be breathed on Kenneth M‘Arthur’s honour 
or honesty. Marcella! Marcella! why did you not come to me, then, as 
you had done so often, for comfort and reassurance? Your eyes might 
still have been full of light, and the hungry sea denied one victim. 

I look now out at that brown, wintry moor, over which the fast feet 
travelled, over which the young life throbbed with its restless fervour of 
suffering, hurrying away, away out of our sight, out of the world’s reach 
for ever. The moorfowl’s shriek comes up through the mists like the 
drowned girl’s voice, crying from the rocks, and clouds lean and loom 
over the steep of Barrenpoint, gathering their white strength, as if to crash 
a defenceless head. Marcella! Marcella! 

Dinner came, and I could not eat ; evening, and I was restless. Heavy 
clouds had been mustering since mid-day, big drops began to fall. I put 
on my cloak aad goloshes, and went a bit oat oa the moor, but I tottered 
in the storm, and the sharp rain drove me back. A sullen mist wrapped 
all the coast lize towards Duasurf. I went in and. shook out my cloak 
at the kitchen fire. I said to my old servant: 

“T trusi she has taken the high road home.” 

“Lord send !” said the woman, crossing herself with awed reverence. 

The meaning of her frightened face flashed upon me. 

“ Good God!” I cried, “the spring tides began last night.” 

“it’s thrue for you, ma’am; the moon’s at the full, an’ there isn’t a 
rock between this an’ Dunsurf, but the Point ahead, an’ Dun, farther 
sound, that'll have its head above water by eight o’clock.” 

Instantly I dispatched a swift messenger to the hamlet to send off men 
with muffling and ropes, in case of emergency. “ ‘Tell them,” I said, “ to 
hasten, in God’s name, and not to leave a nook in the cliffs unsearched 
between this and Dunsurf!” 

I went up stairs, and sat in the window of an empty closet that looked 
over the hills to the sea. Oh! the roaring of those old trees, and the 
shrieking of the scared seafow] as they fled inland. Alas! to what rocks 
were the poor hands clinging ; what ear heard the crying of one solitary 
voice, drowned in the rage of the breakers? “ Doom! doom!” they thun- 
der in my ears. Hush! cruel murderers, give me peace to finish the 
record! I heard Mrs. Craig come out to the hall several times, and ask 
if the young lady had returned yet. Once, coming to the top of the stairs, 
1 saw Lettice’s face, peering half-frightened from the door into the storm. 
She gasped as the wind snatched away her breath, shut the door, and 
went shivering back ¢o the parlour. Remorse must have been at work, 
to make that selfish heart uneasy for Marcella. Eight o'clock, and no 
Marcella! I shuddered to think of the full tide seething round the tail 
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shoulders of the Point.. Nine o’clock—ten! I sat still in the dark closet, 
Light would have been an outrage on the stifling suspense of the hour. | 
heard the loud tick of the clock, and now and again the opening and shut- 
ting of the parlour door, as though troubled watchers wore the time paig- 
fully there too. Midnight! The storm was over. The moon, like a con. 
queror after a fierce victory, floated full and triumphant in the heavens, 
drifting across the dark vault, and looking with its cold, white face into 
the hidden places of the earth and sea, beholding sights whose unseen 
terror filled the human soul with racking guesses. Oh! cruel, bright eye, 
gazing so calmly down on the young, piteous face of the desolate dead, 
Yes, the dead! I felt it all along; I knew the young life was crushed, 
the quick feet chained, the burning heart cold. 

Mrs. Craig, with her conscience-stricken face, whispered a suggestion, 

I said, sternly, ‘No; though persecution has driven many to worse 
things thau a hasty marriage with an honourable man. If she were a 
different girl I might say ‘ perhaps ;’ but Marcella, ‘no!’ ” 

It was two o'clock. The mists had crept away, leaving the moors 
bare and solema. Beating my heart against vain hopes, I stood looking 
from the dark window. I saw moving shadows coming across the heath, 
from Dunsurf side. A chill sickness harrowed me. A damb cry to hea- 
ven for the wronged and murdered.seemed to rive mysoul. ‘They brought 
her in, those rough, weather-beaten fishermen, and shook and sobbed like 
children as they laid the dripping figure on the floor. Ob, earth! oh, 
sea! it was a piteous sight. 

Marcella! Marcella! I look now at the spot where they rested your 

‘head. The noble head, with its dark wealth of hair, soaked and matted, 
its broad, womanly brow disfigured, the eloquent eyes mute, the sweet lips 
discoloured and anguished in death with the echo from that fierce, last, 
lonely struggle. That glorious head, with its troups of bright fancies, its 
wells of puzzling thought, its wondering, its veneration, its enthusiasm. 
I would not let them touch her. I braided the long, wet hair. I draped 
the round, perfect form, this morning bounding with life, now so cruelly, 
so awfally, cold and stiff. 

She lies yonder among the old trees. How the branches trail over the 
mound in the storm. I had left Seagull Lodge long ere this for a less eyry 
dwelling, only for that solitary grave. There is a woe in its story that 
overpowers me when I think of deserting it utterly. And you, Keaneth— 
you, with the frank eyes laughing in life’s face. How shall I tell of the 
morniag that brought you to gaze on the dead? Of the agony I witnessed, 
my poor boy, when you bent your burning forehead on my sympathizing 
hands, and writhed under the intolerable burden of your sorrow. You 
are gone, Kenneth. A hotter sua shines on your mature manhood. That 
letter I gave you, that one drop of balm I had, to pour into your wound, 
do you still wear it around your neck? I know not. The book ef your 
life is closed to me. And those other two lives ?—Hush ! enough has been 
written. Who shall penetrate the motive ofthe human soul? Who shall 
accuse—who defend? Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord. 
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Tae early incidents in the lives of great actors have always had a strange 
and uniform resemblance ;.remarkable, in most instances, for unvarying 
ill-luck and hard fortune to certain periods in their careers. The proba- 
tionary days of Frederick Robson were not remarkable for a deviation from 
the usual course. He suffered, and in due time succeeded. The disposi- 
tion to bear privations cheerfully, and encounter difficulties bravely, de- 
notes, at least, strong determination and firm self-control; without which 
the former might develope itself in a questionable manner. That Robson 
and in an eminent degree, both determination and self-control, 

a perusal of this memoir will, it is hoped, sufficiently manifest. From the 
earliest years of the future great comedian, he exhibited a fondness for the 
stage, and its first remarkable indication was noticed during the occasion of 
a visit which his mother made to London, bringing her son with her, he 
being then only five years old. The performance took place in the Coburgh, 
now called the Victoria, Theatre, a place, at that 1ime, not by any means 
remarkable for the excellence of the High Art Dramatic productions. A 
certain Mr. Sloman, renowned as a fuuny fellow, savg on the night of 
Robson’s first visit there, a number of comic songs, which were greatly to 
the taste of the young visiter, and the vocalism was followed by one of 
those ponderous and “ terrifically interesting” melodramas which depend as 
much for success upon a taking title as the intrinsic merits (?) of the thing 
itself. The piece in question bore the attractive name of ‘‘ The White 
Devil, or Villany Detected.” To the “ White Devil” is due the honour of 
having left such an impression on Robson, then in short frock and pinafore, 
that he resolved forthwith to be himself the proprietor of a theatre—a fact 
which may be regarded as a very precocious instance of juvenile enterprise 
in the managerial line. In those days Christmas-boxes, Easter giftsgand 
such monetary presents were in vogue, and more freely bestowed—though 
not more eagerly looked for—than in this tight-fisted and insolvent era. 
By the liberal hands and pockets of friendly visiters, and other acquain- 
tances of his mother, Robson was soon placed in so prosperously financial a 
position as to enable him to begin and finish,the construction of a theatre. 
Start not, reader, it was but a small on minor—in fact, so small 
and portable that the proprietor could, with ease, carry it himself, with the 
satisfaction of knowing that he was his own architect, carpenter, painter, 
property man, and manager. In due time, be “ opened house” to a few, 
but, in his opinion, very discriminating judges, each being of about an ave- 
rage in years with himself, and to whom his theatre, placed upon a table, 
was a marvel. The piece was the “Forest ef Bondy,” in which the 
manager, Master Robson, played all the parts himself ; but tradition does 
not aver that the ‘‘ Dog” was included in his cast. One may well imagine 
that little, merry, innocent andience, seated in front of the theatre, and 
almost fancy he hears the peals of joyous, reverberated laughter that hailed 
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the appearance of the rustic Blaise, scattering his funniments as he shook 
his sieve of oats; then the still, and gradually increasing terror that held 
mute that astonished children’s party as the noble dog (how did he manage 
the dog-part) seizing the murderer is buffetted, and half conquertd by that 
* blood-bloated individual, but finally prostrated with a “‘ back-fall,” which 
must have almost shaken into dissolution that frail Thespian temple, ae- 
companied, as it indubitably must have been, by the tumultuous hand-clap. 
pings, and shrill acclamations of the delighted wncritical and dog-applaud- 
ing urchins, for whose especial delectation the whole performance was given, 
A memoir, it is reasonably expected, should contain some particulars of 
the person whose story and acts it is professedly intended to tell and illus- 
trate; and, in accordance with this just expectation, let it be known to all 
to whom “ these presents come greeting,” that Fred. Robson was born of 
humble parents, at Margate, on the coast of Kent, in the year of grace 
1821. 

After his first childish success, the latent desire for distinction in the 
line theatrical began to develope itself strongly; and many nights were 
devoted, by stealth, to the study of such dramatic pabulum as his scant 
pennies could procure. He bought the small editions of acting plays, and 
also purchased some portraits of “leading men” and “ first ladies,”—prin's 
more attractive by the red, blue, and gorgeous gamboge colourings with 
which the envied originals were bedaubed than for any conceivable likeness 
to the worthies whose names and parts were set forth to an admiring 
public something after the following style:—‘“ Mr. Moribund Morduunt, 
as Tetra Bilioso, in the intensely powerful sensation-drama of 7he Nine 
‘Nuns of Nuremburgh ; or, the Dark Despoiler of the Danube!!!” 
Upon such prints-and writings Robson used to spend hours of contempla- 
tion, when his mother, simple woman, thought her boy was fast asleep; 
and day-by-day the increasing rabies to be an actor occupied his mind, to 
the exclasion of more wholesome and befitting thoughts and studies. The 
usual consequence followed: the young lad played truant, and was often 
found loitering about the stage-door of the theatre of Margate, during those 
hours his mother was paying for his supposed attendance at school. Amongst 
the performers at Margate theatre there was then a Mr. Stubbs, a low 
comedian, whose powers appear to have afforded to the young aspirant ia 
that line most supreme delight. His gratitude for the entertainment evi- 
denced itself in a rather novel fashion. He solicited, and obtained per- 
mission from that eminent man and member of the profession to carry at 
night, from Stubb’s lodgings to the theatre his wig, or wigs, waistcoat, 
‘* hack”-dagger, trunk-hose—each, or all, if necessary. It must not be for 
& moment supposed that any mercenary notions possessed the lad in so 
discharging the functions of a porter; for it may be presumed that Stubbs, 
being unencumbered by any distressing surplus of money, repaid these 
** courtesies” by occasional orders to his young henchman and admirer, in 
lieu of more solvent recognition. By this means the boy’s appetite for the 
stage was stimulated by more admissions in front and “ behind” than he 
otherwise could have hoped for in his wildest aspirations, 
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Time flew by, and at last it was decided by his mother that he should 
be put.to a trade or calling of some sort. He was accordingly apprenticed 
to an engraver, in London. It is not important to know how he liked the new 
occupation ; however, little opportunity of testing either his liking or capa- 
city was allowed, for, in a short period after he was bound, his master 
failed, and he was thrown, still a mere boy, upon the world, to do the best 
he could under such unpromising circumstances. He did not hesitate long. 
He resolved, ‘‘come what come may,” to adopt the stage as his future 
means of subsistence ; and, although he bad already, even from amateurs, 
experienced a foretaste of the bitters he afterwards so manfully gulped 
down without complaint or useless grumbling, yet, his determination once 
formed, he never subsequently swerved from it ; and, when sneeringly. told, 
“You are too small—you are not fit to play, the footlights would hide 
you,” his simple reply was, “I will try.” 

Firm to his resolve, he did try. - His first attempt was made at a pri- 
vate theatre in Catherine-street, Strand, on the night of the 12th of May, 
1842, as Simon Mealbag, in the drama of Grace Huntley. It is recorded 
that his debut was the reverse of an eminent success. Like a genuine 
artist, he was somewhat cast down, but not defeated nor dismayed. “ A 
person seldom swims at the first trial, and an actor is not made in a night. 
Vil try again.” He found that his earnings as an engraver just kept him 
above starvation-point, and, as he felt he would be more satisfied to endure 
privation in the profession towards which the current of his hopes, desires, 
and ambition, was steadily settling, he fivally resolved to abandon the 
graver for the dagger—to put aside the magnifying glass, and ‘hold the 
mirror up to nature.” He obtained his first engagement at the small town 
of Whitstable, the great oyster port of Canterbury. The Whitstable oyster 
dealers had no sympathy for the retailers of the drama who then sojourned 
at their town ; and, as the Thespians were too poor to patronize the oysters 
as edibles, the oyster merchants had other and more profitable fish to fry 
than what was offered to them by the needy professors of the drama. The 
poor players did not “draw,” and the result of their dramatic dredging, 
after many a weary haul, was no oysters in the net-theatrical. 

The manager’s speculation turned out a miserable failure. Poor neo- 
phyte Robson, who had been promised sixteen shillings a week, received 
five shillings for the first month; and, at last, was reduced to such extre- 
mity as to seek relief from absolute starvation by the following ingenious, 
though unfortunate, device :—He and the orchestra, comprising in its en- 
tirety one artist on the violin, called, vulgarly, a fiddler, had begun to 
entertain serious misgivings and alarming doubts as to the endurance of 
their separate and joint stomachs against the systematic, repeated, and 
unpitying assaults of hunger, which had been borne almost incessantly for 
much more than one calendar month. The one had not as much money as 
would buy resin for his bow—the other was bare of cash as an egg of 
feathers. Their condition could not be much worse; change of quarters 
might bring change of diet, but the problem to be considered was, would 
it bring any? Accordingly, the two emaciated strollers set. ont in quest 
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of bread ‘and a draught of ale. They arrived at Canterbury, having walked 
eight miles from Whitstable. A tavern near the barracks was considerell 
a good place to make a commencement with their projected entertainment, 
and the wretched fiddler strack up a tune (by way of masical preface) ow. 
side the door; but, not attracting any visible audience, ho began certain, 
or rather uncertain, improvised strains, introductory to tie comic song 
which Robson had promised to sing. But the inimitable warbler of “ Vili- 
kins and his Dinah,” and “ Poor Dog Tray,” im vain tried to clear his 
throat. He coughed, and coughed—ah! that cough from the empty 
stomach, added to the sense of his misery, and the apparent degradation to 
which his forlorn condition had reduced him, were too much for the little 
hero. His strength passed away from him; he grew sick; his voice 
refused its office, only half-stifled sobs were audible; and, unable to sup- 
press his feelings any longer, down came a flood of tears. His commise- 
rating partner in distress at once ceased to play, and cheerily bidding his 
confrere to be of good courage still, they turned to depart, and seek for 
better fortune at some other place, when Kobson’s foot struck against a 
small impediment ; he stooped down, and picked up from the pavement 4 
little parcel, tightly rolled, and, opening it, found money—the sum of two 
pence! It was near evening, and they had eaten nothing that day—s 
penny loaf was bought, and a half-pint of beer. On this meagre fare they 
boldly took the road, from undiscriminating, and, to them, at least, unge- 
nerous Canterbury, to Whitstable. There, to the inexpressible delight of 
Robson, a letter from a friend awaited him, containing a post-office order 
for one pound sterling. Still the oyster-merchants of Whitstable evinced, 
more shame to them, no disposition to patronize the theatrical birds of pas- 
sage seeking shelter and food amongSt them. Robson's feathers had been 
for some time, too, in a moulting state, so, anticipating the discomfort of 
entire nudity, he trimmed those yet remaining to him, and spread his wings 
for a flight to a more congenial covert than Whitstable. 

To another seaport in Kent he directed his course, but found, on arrival 
there, that Faversham did not possess a theatre, his courage and firm deter- 
mination to act held out, and he made one of a company which gave a few 
representation; in a loft, fitted up for the occasion. ‘Ihe receipts were poor, 
but, during the fair, which was held soon after the arrival of the troupe, a 
larger space, and cooler (it was under canvass), having been procured, the 
reward of perseVerance was secured, for, upon division of the profits, after 
three days’ performances, Robson’s share amounted to the munificent sum 
of eighteen shillings. He was, at this epoch, a married man, and one can 
imagine the glow of satisfaction with which a young, affectionate husband, 
as he was, passed into the hands of her whose comfort and happiness were 
more—oh ! how mach more—tenderly cared for than his own, the gains of 
his persevering industry, eighteen shillings, a sum that had exceeded any 
he had previously received for an equal number of performances. But for him 
such an unprecedented ran of good luck could not last. By the time that 
his last shilling of the eighteen was regretfully parted with, his circum- 
stances were again at zero. He left Faversham, and, on his way towards 
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Watford, in Hertfordshire, supported himself by giving “ readings” in way- 
side inns and public places. How few of those who then applauded the 
little man’s spoutings and comic songs, and “few amd far between” cast 
their coins into his hat or hand, would now recognise in him the great actor, 
to honour whom the present royalty of England has often delighted. He 
has, also, amongst other vicissitudes, been obliged to make himself “a 
motley to the view” on the platforms in’ front of booths. Upon select 
oceasions, when, perhaps, gin had been more liberally dispensed to the 
money-taker, and, consequently, had more potent effect upon him than 
usual, Robson has acted as locum tenens to that functionary, but the 
“returns” were so often nulla bona during his tenure. of office, that his 
experience warranted him in pronouncing it a sinecuse. 

That the now prosperous and successful comedian remembers those 
times and incidents with pleasure, may be assumed from the fact, that he 
still wears, when singing the ‘* Country Fair,” the identical coat in which 
he often strutted along the platform of many a booth ; and he relates, with 
a quaint, peculiar look of triumph and gratification, the anecdote of an 
admiring village lad, whose mental appreciation of theatricals, under diffi- 
culties, was great; but unaccompanied by anything more material or 
valuable than a pinchbeck brooch; and that he offered for admission to a 
performance, in lieu of the current coin of the realm. It was accepted by 
Robson, who was sinecure treasurer that day, and has been carefully pre- 
served by him ever since. 

Watford proved almost as unproductive to his funds as money-grudging 
Whitstable. But during those periods of almost interminable ill-fortune 
aud depressing circumstances, he was acquiring a profound knowledge of 
his profession and human nature, in most of its various phases. At the 
time he was playing in Watford, a respectable manager, named Jackman, 
had a company performing at Uxbridge: Robson had long desired to be 
received into that corps, for he thought, that once enrolled a member of 
it, he might claim the prestige that attached to one of a regular company 
of actors, in contra-distinction to the utter want of “ local habitation and a 
name,” inseparable from the genuine stroller: and, although Jackman’s 
troupe, strictly speaking, were strollers, yet, from the solvency of the 
manager, and general deportment of those under him, they were, on the 
whole, recognised respectable, and not mere vagabonds. ‘io solicit 
the engagement, Robson set out on foot for Uxbridge, leaving at Watford 
his young wife. The journey was a long one, and he ill-provided for 
travelling. Hope, with whose illusory treasures he was abundantly stored, 
beguiled his way, and for many miles the ideal superseded the actual. 
But the practical stomach began to crave something more solid than 
theoretic aliment. The poor wayfarer grew tired, hungry, and thirsty. 
Involuntary his hand is manipulating the contents of his pocket—alas! 
they, or more probably it, was easily reckoned. He pauses at the door of 
a neat, rose-embroided road-side inn. ‘he scent of the flowers is grateful 
to the weary man, enticmy ihe anay of mugs and gingling glasses that 
Cecorate the bar. The creamy foam that slumbers on the tankard, just 
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raised to that jolly farmer’s lips, calls up vague longings; and the traveller's 
thirst at onee becomes painful. His foot is on, over the threshold; his 
hand half out of his pocket ; and he is about to give an order to the smiling 
hostess, when the thought of one in Watford, who was thinking of him, 
perhaps, at that very moment, flashed across his mind, and, filled with that 
thought, the needy, hungry, thirsty pedestrian turned back into the road, 
and, with a supreme self-denial, passed along upon his lonely way. Seat- 
ing himself beneath a hawthorn, on the bank of a rivulet that babble] 
through one of those green lanes that form so sweet a picture in rural Eng. 
lish scenery, he— é 


“ Stripped fhe brook with mantling cresses spread,” 


and with that vegetable substitute contented himself. Again were his 
hopes doomed to disappointment. Jackman was not to be found; and 
the company knew not of his “ whereabouts.” Undaunted by this dis- 
couraging information, he, nevertheless, determined to find the manager, 
and, at ail events, to have an interview with him; so, enquiring every- 
where he thought it was possible he might be met with, he persevered; he 
sought him in those places where actors “‘ most do congregate,” and where 
they never do ; he asked parties who were likely to claim acquaintance with 
the missing one, and of others who would have deemed it profanation to 
know or address a stage-player under any circumstances—all without success. 
His courage abated a degree or two; his patience was sorely tested: but 
his resolution was inflexible. Asa dernier resort he would again scour the 
town, and, retracing his steps, was returning towards the theatre, when he 
saw approaching him a man that looked like an actor, if not a manager, 
Instinctively he felt he was right, and, walking up to the stranger, pre- 
sumed he was Mr. Jackman. He was engaged, aud, at the (then) large 
salary of twelve shillings a-week! Forgetting his weariness, he walked 
back to Watford with the joyous news. His wife, with tears of pleasure, 
heard of his engagement, and heartily congratulated him. Then, for the 
first time in his life, that star of hope so long worshipped, shone brightly 
down upon him, and, in the future, he traced its light still shining cheer- 
fully. True artist, as he was, he set to work sedulously, vigorously, and 
so well satisfied at his progress and attention to his professional duties 
was the manager, that he, within a month, and, (wonder of wonders) sans 
solicitation, raised his salary from twelve shillings to fifteen shillings per 
week, This substantial recognition of his ability was particularly gratifying 
to Robson ; and, although three shillings in the week was a very important 
consideration to him, yet, it was scarcely more valuable, in one point of view, 
than the appreciation of his professional efforts which it manifested on the 
part of his manager. With Mr. Jackman he remained until 1843, when, 
in consequence of ill-health, he was obliged to leave his kind friend and 
manager, and go up to London for medical advice. Ina short time he 
recovered, and proceeded to Tunbridge Wells, where, however, he played 
but two nights, and received for his services—.2i/. ‘Lhat rate would never 
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* pay; he returned at once to London, and was engaged at the old Standard 
Theatre, for low comedy, at the nominal salary of twelve . shillings a-week, 
of which the unlucky comedian never got even a portion. Crossed thus in 
hope, depressed in spirits and in circumstances, he promptly preferred to 
go back again to the provinces, when, fortunately, the proprietor of the 
Grecian Saloon, Mr. Rouse, having heard a satisfactory report of his 
talents, sent for and employed him. His professional pride must have beea 
sorely wounded, as, according to the terms of his engagement, he was 
obliged to “* go on” as a ballet-dancer—not even as a principal—but one 
of a group. In fact, he should do ail or anything that might be required 
of him by his new proprietor. 4 

The consciousness of the power within him remained unshaken—his nerve, 
ia such an unpromising position, was rudely strained, but not impaired ; 
and after an interval his hopes reached their zenith, when he was permitted 
to undertake the part of Wormwood, in the Lottery Ticket ; his aspirations 
were, for the time, fulfilled, as he found himself entering upon the stage 
of the Grecian Saloon, in the famous character uf the great actor Laporte. 
At length he was happy. 

He became such a favourite at the Grecian, that upon one benefit 
night he realized, by the sale of tickets alone, £50. For six consecutive 
years he was the cynosure of the Grecian; and although the class of 
dramas produced there was not of the most refined order, yet he acquired 
stage tact, experience, and the art of acting; meanwhile, studying the 
works of higher and more elegant authors than those whose manufactures 
he was for so long a period nightly occupied in exhibiting. His estimation 
of his own resources and powers having been ratified by applauding 
audiences for six years, his histrionic ideas grew more expanded and am- 
bitious ; and a desire to test himself by a more critical public than he had 
yet appeared before possessing him, the current of his thoughts flowed 
towards Dublin. He had heard that there the audiences were intelligent, 
exacting, critical; and, as a consequence, more difficult to satisfy than was 
usual in other places. 

At that particular period Dublin had, in Harry Bedford (nephew of the 
great Paul), an actor of low and eccentric comedy such as few cities could 
boast of ; and in such high and well-deserved repute were his talents esti- 
mated by the citizens, that to Robson competition against him seemed 
hopeless; yet, with that ingenuous and ungradging high mind, which, in 
aman of genuine abilities, is ready and willing to accord to another the 
meed of the like desert which he is naturally anxious to obtain himself, (for 
he had long known and admired the powers of Harry Bedford, as a fellow- 
comedian.) he knew that so long as Bedford was at the “ Queen’s” there 
was.no available opening for him. ‘The fortunes of the manager of the 
“Royal” were at that time down to theatrical zero, so that he did not 
particalarly wish an engagement there in consequence. At length, on the 
vight of the 11th October, 1850, Bedford took his farewell benefit (having 
beeu secured for the Haymarket Theatre,) and delivered an address, which 
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indicated the nature of the relations previously existing between him aud 
the Dublin public. 

In the same month, in the same theatre, on the 28th, Robson made his 
obeisance in the character of Wormwood, in the Lottery Ticket ; anticipat. 
ing some approach to the success he had achieved at the ‘‘ Grecian,” in the: 
same part. He was received, not coldly, still it was without any great 
warmth. The striking contrast in personal appearance and style of acting 
between him and Harry Bedford, to whom they had wished God speed 
only a few nights before, told greatly in favour of the gentleman who came 
so soon to fill the place of their especial favourite. There was no attempt 
on the part of the strange actor to imitate the style of his immediate pre- 
decessor in the same walk of the drama. Both artists had individual 
mannerisms ; but as broadly marked and distinct in kind from each other, 
as they were in personal appearance and bearing. Bedford's salient 
characteristic was, perhaps, his quiet, insinuating, passive humour ; a glance 
of his eye, a movement of his hand, the pronunciation of one word, has 
often convulsed the entire audience with laughter; his own face the while 
as imperturbable as that of a serious Quaker. In bold opposition to these 
traits may be placed the active fun, the artistic bustle, the plastic workings 
of Robson’s whole face; independently of his wonderful powers (not thea 
known) in the portrayal of the higher feelings and passions; so that, as 
an actor, in the most comprehensive meaning of the term, he would, it 
is probable, be considered degrees above Bedford ; yet it may be questioned 
if the latter were not a more genuine son of Momus; he made you langh 
right from the heart; while it most be allowed the other artist can, upon 
. occasions, bring up your tears from the same source. 

Robson gradually crept into the graces of his audience, and, while 
admitting their correct judgment in matters dramatic, and, having wit- 
nessed its emphatic application to inefficient members of the corps of which 
he was one, yet, he unhesitatingly proclaimed their true kindness to 
struggling talent, and acknowledged that their leaning was, on the whole, 
considerate and generous, although, now and then, they could be severely 
just, as. many a pretender could testify. Under the able management of 
Mr. John Harris (the present lessee of the Theatre Royal), Robson remained 
for four months at the Queen’s, when that gentleman retired from his leader- 
ship for the purpose of making arrangements for opening the beautiful 
theatre in Hawkins’-street. Robson continued with Mr. Joseph, the 
lessee, for two months longer, at the Queen’s, by which time all things being 
in readiness, he passed over to Mr. Harris, at the Royal. 1t was buzzed 
about in saloons, taverns, parlours, and drawing-rooms, that however suc- 
cessful the little man had proved at the Queen’s, he would be found a 
* brilliant failure” at Hawkins’-street. ‘‘ He was all right as long as he 
confined himself to a small stage, such as that of the Queen’s, but he would 
find, to his discomfiture, that he was not ‘ the thing’ for the grand stage of 
the other house.” Such was the tenor of opinion when it was known Mr, 
Harris had engaged him in his new speculation. But a few, very fewy 
amongst whom was himself, had other and more flattering notions on the 
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subject. He was not a whit disturbed by such uncomplimentary vaticina- 


tions. On St. Stephen’s-night, 1850, Mr. Harris commenced his first season 
at the Theatre Royal, with a first-class company, of which Robson formed 
not the least amongst many important names in that still well-remembered 
corps dramatique. The play was, Love ina Maze, he performing Tony 


Nettletop ; in conjunction with T. C. King, John Webster, and Mrs. 
Hudson Kirby (all of whom appeared then, for the first time, in Dublin), 
be made ahit. Having fairly attained position, and obtained considerable 
reputation, he resolved to do his best to retain the status he had so de- 
servedly won. He studied much, and opportunities were soon afforded. to 
him of displaying his mental capacity to the full, for the manager brought 
out a series of Shaksperian revivals, one of the first of which, if not the first, 
was the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Bottom the Weaver being entrusted 
to Robson. He had never played the part, had never seen it acted, there- 
fore, his task was an.arduous one, calculated to make him nervous, and test 
his histrionic confidence in himself for the superior drama. His anxiety, a3 
the night approached, was observed, as also his timid apprehension of his 
powers to conceive, as he said, and adequately develope the various phases 
of that very trying character. 
His career at the Theatre Royal was triumphant, and lasted over two 
. He was recognised as an extraordinary actor, and had become a 
general favourite. An Irish audience is more than ordinarily sensitive if 
the clergy of the “ Old Faith” are mentioned upon.the stage, in what they 
may consider disrespectful terms, and, upon one occasion, Robson was under 
ban, though not in fault. In the part he was enacting uncomplimentary 
allusion was made to a “ preacher,” and, some noise prevailing as he pro- 
nounced the word, the “ gods” thought he said “‘ priest.” At-once a storm 
of indignation arose, and causing the interruption of the performance. 
Robson, having been told of the cause of the uproar, endeavoured to ex- 
plain how they had misunderstood what he did say. He could not be heard, 
and the result was, he retired from the stage amid disapprobation, and 


' did not re-appear for a few nights. Upon his resumption of his place, the 


matter was but slightly adverted to, and soon afterwards was totally forgotten 
The rapidly acquired fame he had attained in Dublin soon bore important 
results. Naturally enough, bis aspirations were breathed Londonwards ; 
and he had heard that the fine actor, Compton, was about to leave the 
Glympic Theatre. Had he sufficient confidence to offer himself as. one 


‘sited to fill the vacancy to be left by such a comedian? He had not. 


His opinion of his own abilities was, as yet,.of too modest a sort to em-. 
bolden him to write to Mr. Farren upon the subject ; but while pondering 
over the matter, his timidity was considerably abated, and his. self-opinion 
somewhat more exalted, by receiving, one fine day, a letter from Mr. 
William Farren, offering for his acceptance the position just seceded from 
by Mr. Compton. He at once accepted the offer. 

Arrived in London, he was introduced to Mr. William Farren. by the 
theatrical agent at Bow-street, and his engagement as first low comedian 
at the Olympic, was then and there ratified and perfected.. The poor half- 
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starved stroller, comic singer, booth parader, spokesman at fairs and mars _ 
kets, whose “ Walk up, walk up, ladies and gentlemen,” often resounded 
from hollow,. ** unfed sides,” and that, too, without any paying result to his 
hoarse invitations—the buffeted of Fortune, was, after all, graciously nodded 
to, recoguised by that capricious lady, and presented by her to one of the 
“ reserved seats” in her gilded temple. 

But the audience at the Olympic, on Easter-Monday night, 1853, did 
not seem to care much for Compton’s substitute, who appeared before them, 
for the first time, in a piece called Salvatore, a French hash, alias adapta. 
tion, and Catching an Heiress. No impression was made by him upon 
that occasion, nor upon any other, until the production of Talfourd’s bur. 
lesque of Macbeth, on the 25th April, same year. Next morning all Lon- 
don echoed with the praises lavished upon the great Jittle actor at the 
Olympic, whose very name was, so to say, utterly unknown. 

After his second performance of the burlesque Macbeth, the Times 
thus spoke of him :—* But far more important than the burlesque itself, 
which has its light and heavy moments, is the performance of Macbeth, by 
Mr. Robson, a low comedian, who but recently joined the establishment, 
There is such an originality in this actor’s humour, and his grotesque em- 
bellishments of the character show such a fund of comic invention, that we 

. may consider his acting of the mock murderer as something more than pro- 
mising. His peculiarity is that he really seems to be aware of the tragic 
foundation which lies at the bottom of the grotesque superstructure ; and 
hence, however extravagavt the gestures and articulations, we find that 
they are odd expressions of a feeling intrinsically serious. The imitation 
of the dagger soliloquy by some violent dumb show, to the air of the Pas 

* des Poignards, while excessively droll, has in it something of actual des- 
peration ; and the appearance of Macbeth, after the murder is committed, is 
marked by that caricatured horror which may sometimes be found in the 
works of those eccentric draughtsmen of the Callot breed, who love to sport 
with things in themselves terrific. The Macbeth of Mr. Robson belongs 
to no recognised school of burlesque acting, but it is an original creation.” 
To him, then, belongs the honour of creating an original style of imperson- 
ating burlesque; and so immediate was its effect upon his own profession 
that he has had hosts of imitators. His fame, now impregnably esta- 
‘lished, was further augmented by his wondrous and passionate acting in 
Shylock, The Yellow Dwarf, Plot and Passion, and Hush Money ; while 
his inimitable drollery and complete individual characterization in such + 
iliverse parts as Jem Baggs, Massaniello, and the father in the Porter's 
Knot, amazed the town, and raised his name above all competitors. His 
singing remains to be adverted to; and in this province he conceals the 
detects of a voice, not very noticeable for silvery sweetness, by such various 
resources as his stage tact, native wit, abundant humour, and true pathos, 
supply ; and this is so artistically accomplished that most of his auditors at- 

tribute his vocal success to the natural gift of a good voice, improved by 
tausical education. 

Through all his triumphs in the great metropolis of the world, he has 
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always thought with grateful remembrance of Dublin, as the principal 

where his powers were first thoroughly understood and appreciated ; 
and, on the earliest opportunity after his crowning hit in London, he re- 
turned there, as it were, to thank his generous Irish patrons. He was re- 
ceived with acclamation on his re-appearance at the Queen’s, on the 14th 
August, 1854—his characters being Shylock and Jacob Earwig. Here- 
mained until the 31st, when his engagement closed, with his performances 
for the benefit of the lessee, Mr. Henry Webb. 

Since 1854, he has often re-appeared in Dublin, and with like pleasing 
and profitable results to Mr. Webb; but professional duties, managerial 
cares, to which must of late be superadded ill health, have deprived the 
people of Dublin of the enjoyment his visits afforded to them. They 
must now solace themselves, if they can, with reading of him in the 
journals, for his name and fame are to them associated with pleasant 
memories. In conjunction with Mr. Emsden, his management of the 
Olympic has been attended with prosperity. New comedies, if not original, 
are brought out in quick succession ; also pieces written for the express 
purpose of developing the peculiar idiosyncrasies of this singular actor, 
whose talents are of so Protean a nature that strange opinions have been 
promulgated respecting them ; some holding that the Sir Giles Overreach of 
Edmund Kean was not more terrible than Robson could make him, and 
that he who can throw such tremendous energy into the burlesque Shylock, 
would not fail in imparting a similar degree of intensity, life-likeness, 
and tragic truth, in his delineation and portrai:ure of the original “ Jew 
that Shakspeare drew ;” others contending that excellence in a burlesque, 
whether tragic or the reverse, does not typify equal excellence in the per- 
former, should he essay the more elevated characters of the drama; and, 
perhaps, the latter class of reasoners is the more correct and just of the 
two. Nobody can withhold his admiration from Robson on witnessing his 
Medea, Macbeth, Shylock, Yellow Dwarf, amongst burlesques; his Des- 
marets and Daddy Hardacre in legitimate plays; his Autolycus, Bottom 
the Weaver, and Touchstone, in Shakspeare’s comedies; but, will it not be 
conceded that he wants the personal attributes, and physical grandeur of de- 
portment that give dignity to such heroic creations as Lear, Macbeth, 
Brutus, Othello, King Richard, or Coriolanus? Granted that his concep- 
tion of one, or all, of these dramatic incarnations is perfect, as no one, 
probably, will doubt ; yet conception, without the concomitant requisites 
tor high tragedy, will not be sufficient ; and a stately bearing is hardly 
compatible with the stature ‘of Robson. A miniature Macbeth, even if 
aided by a full and harmonious voice, would be hardly “tolerable ;” and it 
is more than probable an unprejudiced audience would pronounce such a 
Thane of Cawdor “ not to be endured.” 

The opinions of the second class, to which reference has been above 
made, appear to chime with Robson’s own estimate of his tragic powers ; 
he has not, and it is said will not, although urged by men of high literary 
standing, undertake any character in the classic or purely tragic drama ; 


and most thinking people will say, he has decided with just discrimination. 
Joun Duaa@an. 
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How.quickly time rolls on! It appears but yesterday since I first went woo. 
ing; and still, through how many eventful scenes have I passed since then! 
Nearly all my early friends and acquaintances are dead and gone, and often 
I seek in memory to recall them, and, as in fancy I bring them around me, 
I wander back to those scenes of boyish pleasure, when the heart was full 
of promises, none of them broken, and when life spread out like a glorions 
panorama, full of beauty and sanshine, before the young traveller, ignorant: 
and careless of the many dangers and trials that were to beset his path on 
his arduous journey. Amongst my many acquaintances, I selected one as 
my special companiog. From childhood we were inseparable even up to man- 
hood, . We had no secrets from one another, and either of us never dreamt 
of going on one of our many aquatic or shooting expeditions without his friend; 
indeed, up to the time of our parting, we evenly shared all our dangers and 
our pleasures. We became studious, and read all kinds of books, and on 
several occasions we wrote verses for provincial newspapers, which were 
generally printed. At my suggestion, my friend wrote what he called a 
poem, and forwarded it to the editor of one of the periodicals of the time, 
In about a week it was sent back, with “‘ the editor’s compliments,” and 
from that moment we came to a conclasion (which it would be well a large 
number of verse makers of this and other times had come to) that we were 
not poets. We wrote prose, and attacked one another in letters a /a Junins, 
. which caused us the most intense merriment. On a winter’s evening, Fred 
called for me to accompany him to his house, and I perceived his usual light-' 
heartedness had forsaken him; something appeared to weigh upon his 
spirits. I asked him the cause, and he replied that we should part withia 
a week, as he had been appointed to a lucrative situation in India, through 
the influence of a maternal uncle. I felt overwhelmed with what I re- ~ 
garded as most sad intelligence, and I was selfish enough to wish that 
Fred’s uncle was in the bottom of the Red Sea. The few days that my 
friend was to remain soon passed over, and I never will forget the anguish I 
experienced at parting from him. We wept like children, and, as the steamer 
left. the pier, and as I bade him a last adieu, | thought there was no one 
half so lonely as myself in the wide worlg. I heard from him after he ar- 
tived in London, and he promised to write to me again before he would 
leave for the East. Days and weeks rolléd on and no tidings came of 
Fred; but at length the news came, the saddest I had ever heard. My 
old friend and dear companion was no-more. He died of fever in London 
at the residence of his uncle. Death, of which we speak and hear so much, 
how little do we understand it until it is brought near to us through those 
we love! For the first time, I saw what.a fearful thing it was, and re- 
flected how truly was it said, “‘ The very frequency of death canses us*not 
to regard it with concern, if only one death occurred: in half a century the 
world would be terrified.” 1 was for days indifferent to all things around 
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me, as my thoughts were centred on him so young, so gifted, and so early 
called; and after some time I determined to leave a place that now be- 
came unbearable, because of its being identified with the happiest and 
saddest ‘hours of my life. Having independent means, I determined to 
travel in other countries, and with a heavy heart I left on my pilgrimage. 
Some may say that my regard for Fred Raymond was too romantic, but 
“true friendship is love without its wings,” and is so exquisite and unselfish 
that he who finds it has found a priceless treasure, and he who has lost it 
has sustained a loss indeed. Though I wandered far and wide, my feel- 
ings of regret for the loss of my friend were as acute when 1 returned to 
Ireland as when I bad left. This was im a great measure accounted for 
by the fact of my having lost my parents when I was an infant, and never 
remembering to have seen a relative save an old maiden aunt, who left 
me all she posseased in the world. I was what was called a “‘ Ward in 
Chancery,” and was placed under the care of a guardian, who, being a 
sensible man, allowed me to do just as I pleased, and to the-best of my 
opinion, I don’t think he robbed me during my minority. In one of my 
wanderings in the summer of 1844, I made up my mind, on as fine a day 
as ever shone out of the heavens, to ramble till evening along the sea coast. 
I loved to be alone, and I met few with whom I would care to converse. 
I proceeded by railway to Lusk station, situate about two miles from 
the pretty fishing village of Rush. I walked along, at a leisurely pace, 
through the delightful pastoral country which lies between the railway and 
the coast. As far as the eye could reach nothing.was to be seen to mar 
the peace and harmony of the scene. The hedge-rows were white with 
the blossoms of the hawthorn that filled the air with perfume. I followed 
one of the narrow roads by which the locality is intersected, and I felt a 
kind of release for the first time for years from the melancholy which had 
haunted me like a shadow. I was thoroughly alive to the beauties of 
Nature, which seemed to be enjoying a kind of dreamy, drowsy languor, as 
she basked in the glorious sunshine that flooded all things around in bril+ 
liant light. There was not a breath to stir the green corn from which 
the sky-lark soared cloudwards. I stood, and looking around me, I asked 
myself musingly if there was ever scene more beautiful, as my eye wan- 
dered over the tranquil landscape to the broad and sunny ocean spreading 
out in the distance. The homeward-bound craft with wide-spread canvass 
seemed to repose on it, as they appeared to be perfectly motionless. It 
being early in the day, and having much leisure on hands, I determined to 
continue my journey by the coast road to Skerries, and postpone my visit 
to Rush to some future occasion. After a delightful walk of about four 
miles I found myself at my destination. I sauntered through the little 
streets, with their neat thatched houses at either sides, and to the small 
harbour in which the fishermen of the village moor their little vessels in 
bad weather. The men were genuine sailor-like looking fellows, and alto- 
gether unlike the fishermen I had met before in this country or in England. 
They spoke as if they bad travelled much, and I was not a little surprised 
to hear them speak familiarly of what they had seen in the northern coun- 
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tries of Europe and in Canada. I came to the conclusion that they went 
long voyages occasionally in large vessels, and when not so engaged 
employed themselves at fishing off the coast. Nearly fifty small cutter. 
rigged vessels, averaging about sixty tons burden were lying at anchor 
in the small harbour, and my curiosity having been excited, I asked a 
weather-beaten looking old man, who was seated on a broken spar near 
where I stood : 

‘“ From what port did the fishermen sail for the distant places of which 
they had been speaking ?” 

The old man rose from where he was sitting, and touching the leaf of 
his glazed hat respectfully, said, “ From here, sir.” 

“From here,” said I, re-echoing the reply. “Surely, no large ves- 
sels belong to a fishing village like this ?” 

“* Nor does there either,” replied my informant. ‘They go to where 
you heard them talking of, and further off too, in them small craft yonder, 
They go up to the coast of Greenland, and to Iceland, fishing, and if neces- 
sary they go in search of fish to Newfoundland and Canada.” 

The old man, who observed that I was rather incredulous, continued : 

- “They go far oftener to find a market for their fish after they have 
caught and cured it. Sometimes they go down south as fur as Lisbon, 
and are generally well paid for their trouble. In my younger days many 
a time I went there to sell fish; and I remember the last voyage I was 
on, I was away from here for three years in a cutter not as large as some 
of them over at anchor.” 

‘“* How did your family manage during your absence ?” I inquired. 

“ Very well,” he answered. ‘“ We sent them home money regularly 
when on a long cruise, and saved as much as we could till we came home 
ourselves ; and although I don’t look to be better off than my neighbours, 
there is £500 to Jim Simmon’s name in the bank in Dublin.” 

I immediately perceived that my newly-made acquaintance informed 
me as to his independent circumstances, under the belief that I was going 
to offer him some money, but if I had any doubt as to that being his motive 
it would have been at once removed, as he said : 

* Do you see that thatched house nearer the strand than the other 
houses?” I answered in the affirmative. ‘ Well, continued he, “if you 
will come down there when you have done your walk, you will be welcome 
as the flowers of May to what is going; and Peggy will be glad to see 
you.” 

I said that I would be most happy to avail myself of his hospitality, 
aud would call on my return. 

“I will go with you on your walk,” replied Jim Simmons, who seemed 
to have taken a great liking for my society, “if you will remain here till 
I come down after telling Peggy that you’re coming.” 

I could not but feel impressed with the genuine hospitality and good 
nature of my friend as I assented to the course which he proposed. 

The tide was ebbing fast, and crowds of well-dressed children were 
amusing themselves by all kinds of contrivances on the sandy beach. I 
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perceived that the great majority of the young people were the children 
of respectable parents, who had sent them to the sea-side for the benefit of 
the salt water, and I subsequently learned that the fishermen of the village 
Jet lodgings during the bathing season.- I was amusing myself observing 
the antics of the juveniles on the strand when Simmons returned, out of 
breath, with his fine, bluff, honest face covered over with perspiration. 

“J have made all right with Peggy,” said he, “and I have told Miss 
Kate that a fine, handsome gentleman was coming to see her. She got 
red and began to laugh, and she tried to ran off with my hat, but I 
caught her, and I said that I would be back with you at four o'clock.” 

Will you tell me, Simmons,” I asked, “‘ whois Miss Kate ?” concern~ 
ing whom I began to feel a certain amount of curiosity. 

“She is Miss Kate Fitzgerald, a foster-daughter of Peggy's, who is 
down here for the bathing season with her two young brothers. She comes 
down every summer to lodge with us since she was no taller than my knee.” 

“ How old is Miss Kate, may I ask, Simmons ?” I inquired. 

“ That is not a fair question,” said Jim, laughing, and giving at the 
same time a knowing wink of his left eye; “ but, for fear you would think 
that she is older than she is, I will tell you that she is the same age as 
my Jack, and he is not twenty yet.” 

I fell into a kind of contemplative mood as I walked along the strand 
beside Simmons, For some reason which I could not discover, I became 
most anxious about Miss Kate. a woman I had never seen and had not 
heard of until a half hour before. I was roused from my reverie by Sim- 
mons saying : 

“ We called our only son Jack, after my father, whose name was John 
Simmons, and after a poor brother of mine, whose name was Jack also. 
My old governor and his four sons met with a sad fate. It is a long 
story,” continued Simmons, “ and I will tell it to you when we get further 
round to the cliffs, where we can have a better view, and where we will 
be more alone.” 

Simmons seemed as if something like a cloud had passed between him 
and his former light-heartedness, as he stood on a piece of ground where 
were still to be seen the remains of the foundations of a cottage. “It was 
here,” said he, “ they lived, and lived happy, when torn away to their 
death.” 

The face of Simmons bore the expression of deep sadness, as he led 
the way to the cliffs which overhung the sea. 

“ We will remain here,” said he, pointing to a rock bleached by the 
action of the weather. We will have the advantage of any breeze that 
springs up, and if I mistake not I see it coming from the eastward. Do 
you see the water rather dark about four miles away ? The breeze will soon 
come up with those lazy craft bound for Dublin, and take them to the quay 
to-night.” 

As Simmons had anticipated, the breeze did come, with refreshing 
and delicious coolness from the sea, tempering the heat of the brilliant sun- 
shine. 
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As I seated myself on the ledge of a rock beside Simmons, he said: 
“] forgot to ask you your name, sir, if you do not think it strenge in 
me to ask it, I would like to know it, for some-how or another I never 
-took so well te a stranger in all my life.” 

‘* My name is Gerald O’Brien,” I replied ; “ but it was my fault in not 
letting you know it sooner.” 

‘Well, Mr. O’Brien,” said Simmons, “TI will tell you the story I pro- 
mised, and it is a sad oue; and although many, very many years have 
passed since it occurred, the circumstances connected with it are as fresh 
in my migd as if they had only happened yesterday. My father, mother, 
my four elder brothers, and myself, were the inmates of a snug cottage 
which stood on the place which I pointed out to you a short time since. [ 
was the youngest member of the family, and while my brothers were almost 
always at sea with my father in his fishing-smack, the ‘ Lively Sally, I 
was left at home to go to school, where I soon became, what was called in 
the village, a ‘good scholar.’ There was no one on board the * Lively 
Sally’ to fish and to manage'the little vessel but my father and four bro- 
thers, who were strong, active fellows, and did their work willingly, because 
they knew that they were working for themselves. ‘There was no craft 
sailing out of Skerries so fortunate as the ‘ Lively Sally,’ and in three 
years after she was built my father was out of debt, and every day after 
we became more and more independent. ur little vessel used to go on 
long voyages fishing, and my mother was in the habit of receiving remit- 
tanees regulary frum my father, from Norway, Denmark, avd Canada. 
They were often two years away from home, and their return was always 

- looked forward to by my mother and myself with the greatest anxiety. 
From my birth up to my sixteenth year I was very delicate in constitution, 
which was the principal cause why I was not incladed in the crew of the 
‘ Lively Sally,’ and any little knowledge which I possess, is owing to my 
having been what was called a ‘sickly boy.’ In the autumn of 1781, my 
father and brothers went on a short fishing cruise, but being aware of the 
exertions which were being made to entrap sailors for the navy, great pre- 
cautions had to be used to keep clear of the press-gang who were con- 
stantly on the alert. It was blowing fresh from the south-east as the 
‘ Lively Sally’ was making for Skerries harbour. A revenue cruiser, that 
had been prowling for the purpose of capturing fishermen, was off the , 
coast. My father, who saw the cruiser, and guessing the object of those oa 
board of her, and knowing the coast well he steered for a point which the 
revenue craft could not go to without incurring the greatest danger. But 
the commander of the cruiser, ‘ Kingfisher,’ not knowing the peril that he 
ran, blindly pursued the ‘ Lively Sally,’ ata time when it was blowing half 
a gale, and the shore alee one. My father addressed my brothers, and 
told them that the chances were against their ever arriving ashore with 
their lives, and, he added, that it would be better for them to die like 
sailors than to be imprisoned in men-of-war for years. Those on board the 
cruiser saw their danger when it was too late, and every effort was tried to 
beat her off the land, but to no purpose, as she went ashore that night, and 
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her commander, crew, and the poor fellows they had torn from their homes, 
perished. The ‘ Lively Sally,’ with her usual good fortune, made the har- 
bour, and in our humble home that night there was sincere and heartfelt 
gratitade given to Providence for the mercy that was.shown to us. The 
nextday and the next the wonderful escape of the ‘ Lively Sally’ was the 
talk of the whole village, and it went abroad that it was while in pursuit of 
my father’s smack the ‘ Kingfisher’ and all bands were lost. For several 
months my father and brothers, as well as the other fishermen of the village, 
kept a sharp look out for the press-gang, until, by degrees, their caution 
relaxed. On a cold winter’s night, we were all seated round the fire at 
home, listening to my father’s account of many strange things which he had 
geen during his many voyages and of a winter which he spent in Iceland, 
when the door was forced open, and in rushed a navy officer and about fifty 
sailors, armed to the teeth. Before the slightest resistance or attempt at 
could be made, my father and brothers were borne to boats on the 
strand, by which they were couveyed to a ship off the harbour. That ship 
sailed the next morning, and my sorrowing mother and myself were alone 
left in our once happy and cheerful home. I was then not more than ten 
years old, and was quite unable to be of any assistance. Years rolled on, 
and we grew poorer and poorer every day. The ‘ Lively Sally’ had been 
sold for half her value, and the ouly means of support which remained to 
us was the trifle I could earn by assisting fishermen to arrange their tackle, 
orto remain in charge of a smack during the absence of the crew. Ne- 
cessity and active occupation gave me new strength, and gradually my 
health improved, until I became able to take my piace as a fisherman-sailor 
oa board one of the cutters of the harbour. How anxiously did my old 
mother look out, during years of bitter trial and suffering for, some tidings 
of my father and brothers, but none came, and she seemed to have aban- 
doned hope. From early habit, I acquired a great love for books, and I 
often made a long night pass quickly by reading for her the lives and his- 
tories of those whose sorrows were greater than her own. It was on a 
Christmas night, while I was away on a fishing cruise, and lying wind-bound 
in a Welch port, that my mother sat alone on her now desolate heartb. 
The large candle burned as usual in honour of the festival, and an attempt 
at a yule log blazed brightly in the grate. Though our little home was 
neat, clean, and looked cheerful, there was within it as heavy a heart as 
ever beat in human breast. The old woman was thinking of the past, and 
of those who had been ruthlessly torn from her, when a gentle knock came 
to the door. My mother rose and opened it, and a poor old gray-headed 
man stood before her. ‘This is a cold and bitter night for you to be out, 
poor man,’ said she, ‘and although I am but poorly off myself, I will not 
drive you from my door ; come up to the fire, and sit down while I try and 
get something for you to eat.’ The old man did as he was directed, as he 
shivered with the cold. He bore the appearance of an old sailor, although 
his clothes were in rags on his meagre frame ; one of his legs was replaced 
by a wooden one, and the left sleeve of his old jacket was armless. When 
Jay mother placed food before him his eyes filled with tears, and 
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he exclaimed : ‘Mary, you do not know me!’ It was my poor oj 
father.” 

I perceived that Simmons was becoming quite affected as he proceeded 
with his narrative, which, I must confess, possessed considerable interes 
for me, and I sought for the time being to direct his attention to some sub. 
ject that would give him time to overcome his emotion. I o 
‘‘ Simmons, a. very long time has elapsed since the events which you hay 
recorded took place, and still yuu appear to feel as much about them agif 
they had only occurred yesterday ; this should not be so.” 

The old man was so wrapped up in his story that he made no reply, 
but quietly resumed the narrative by saying ; 

** When my mother heard the voice of my father she immediately rm. 
cognised him and fell on his neck in tears. What joy and sorrow there 
was in that meeting ?—joy at the return of the wanderer, and sorrow on 
seeing the wreck that remained of him who, but seven short years before, 
was the head and the pride of his peaceful home. 

“«* Where is Jim ? and have you ever heard of the boys, Mary ?” asked 
my father. 

*** Texpect Jim home from sea every hour,’ she replied ; ‘ but of my four 
fine fellows that were taken the night they carried you off, I have never 
heard a word.’ 

“*They were drafted into different ships, at Portsmouth,’ said my 
father, ‘and from the second day after we left here, I never heard from 
them or saw a soul who could tell me of their fate.’ 

“In about a fortnight after my return home the old man died, and my 
mother soon followed him, and they are both buried in the old churchyard 
not far from this. The remainder of my history is soon told. I followed 
the occupation of fishing for some years, and, being of saving habits, I put 
up a trifle of money which I added to what Peggy brought me, when I 
married her, and I purchased a fishing-smack, which throve well with me, 
I felt that I was getting too old for the sea about two years since, and my 
sons, Jack and Tom, have the little craft between them. 

“Come, Mr. O’Brien,” continued Jim, “ you have heard all I have to 
tell you, and it is time for us to. go to my humble house, to which you are 
heartily welcome.” 

We were not long walking to Jim’s cottage, and, as we approached, I 
thought I perceived a female figure retire hastily from one of the windows 
which commanded a view of the road by which we approached. Jim 
introduced me to his wife, who bid me welcome over and over again. The 
cottage was kept scrupulously clean, and an array of pewter and copper ves- 
sels on the dresser were kept as bright as scrabbing could make them. The 
white boards were strewn with fine red sea-sand, and the hearth and 
kitchen utensils, that were suspended above it, spoke volumes for the house- 
keeping of Peggy. 

‘* Come down this way, sir,” said Simmons, “ you must be in good 
humonr now for your dinner, as, to my own knowledge, it is a long time 
since you eat anything.” 
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I was shown into a neat little parlour, in which a small table was laid 
for dinner. I had scarcely sat down when Simmons entered, pulling Miss 
Kate, his foster-daughter, after him. As I rose from my seat, Simmons 
addressing me, said : 

“J bave made her wait dinner for you, and, although she may deny it, 
she was longing to see you, after what I was telling her about you.” 

The young lady blushed and laughed, and I became so confused that 
I scarcely knew what to say. However, I stammered out a few sentences, 
and, as Jim did the waiter, after his own fashion, to Miss Kate and myself, 
I contrived to feel more at ease, and to recover the use of my tongue. I 
thought I never saw anyone half so beautiful as Kate Fitzgerald, and she 
and I became great friends before I unwillingly took my departare in the 
evening. For reasons which the reader will guess, my visit to Jim’s cot- 
tage became most frequent, and before the autumn Kate Fitzgerald was 
my wife. For several years after our marriage we spent the greater part 
of the summer months at the Skerries cottage, but, after the death of poor 
old Jim, whom I met by mere accident, and who got me the best of wives, 
we discontinued to do so. Peggy, on the marriage of her sons, came to 
reside with us, and she ended a long and peaceful life under the roof of 
ber foster-daughter. A short time since I visited the old cottage, and it 
was with a feeling of pleasing melancholy I thought of thepast, and of the 
good old Fisherman of Skerries. 





THE MECHANISM OF TERRESTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 


Ir has been well observed that as travellers in an unexplored country, 
working their way through the native forests, sometimes arrive at an open- 
ing in the thicket, or upon the summit of a rising ground, from which they 
obtain the long-wished-for prospect of unknown hills and lakes, and wideaing 
plains; so the philosopher who, with patient and unwearying steps, pushes 
forward through the untrodden paths of his science, also occasionaily gains 
the high ground, and then first becomes aware of the beauty and harmony 
which surrounds him on every side. He recognises the fact that he has 
been straying, and he can compare his circuitous route with the more direct 
path, which now seems so plain. Those alone who have been eye-witnesses 
of such scenes can appreciate the high intellectual pleasures they afford, or 
¢an understand the keen enjoyment which the true man of science finds in 
his most laborious investigations. In the present paper we propose to con- 
duct our readers to such an intellectual eminence, not long since discovered, 
from which a glorious expanse of new and unexpected fields of knowledge 
has been suddenly revealed to sight. 

In the first instance, however, let us understand what is it we are to see; 
let us be sure that the view from the summit will repay us for the trouble 
of the ascent. When we learn that one amongst the numerous objects 
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which will attract our attention is to understand how it comes that two Ger. 
man philosophers, quietly working in their laboratory at Heidelberg, should 
have been able to determine, without the least shadow of a doubt, the 
actual chemical composition of the sun! We shall see that this conclusion, 
although it appears, at first sight, more like a vague story of the 
alchemists than the exact statement of modern science, is strictly 
true, and is based upon a few simple experimental facts. In can. 
fully tracing our steps to this point, we shall have much more t 
observe; we shall see that a new terrestrial chemistry rises 
view, giving us information respecting the composition of the earth’s crast 
never before dreamed of, and thus opening out a vast field for further in. 
quiry. Understanding, then, what we have to look out for, let us start on 
our way, following exaetly the path trodden by the first discoverers, begin. 
ning with that which was well known, and gradually working our way into 
the new districts, until we arrive at the point from which we obtain the 
widest horizon. 

Tn the first place, it will be necessary to ascertain the principles upon 
which the new terrestrial chemistry depends, and endeavour to bring home 
to ourselves the grand results thus opened out to mankind. The methods 
of analytical chemistry—that is, the means which chemists have at hand 
for either detecting the presence, or estimating the quantity of chemical sub- 
stances—have, up to almost within a year since, almost always been rough, 
though very seldom ready. This is, however, not to be wondered at, for 
the science of chemistry is one of very recent date; it is, therefore, but 
incomplete, and each year, almost each day, sees the old habits of investiga- 
tion set aside for new and more perfect methods. The discovery which we 
have to consider marks a turning point in analytical chemistry. By means 
of the methods thus employed, we are enabled to gain a knowledge of the 
composition and distribution of terrestrial matter with a degree of accuracy 
and delicacy hitherto unheard of. Substances formerly supposed to be most 
sparingly distributed are thus found to occur everywhere, and elementary 
bodies, the presence of which had been altogether overlooked by the use of 
the old processes, have been brought to light by the application of this new 
mode of analysis. 

It cannot be denied that the chief facts upon which this new system is 
based have long been known, but they had not been examined before this 
with the care necessary to make them available for exact research, Thus 
it was well known that certain bodies, when heated in a colourless flame, 
imparts to that flame a particular tint ; in the common pyrotechnic displays 
we have an example of such colours ; the red fire of the stage contains 
salts of strontium; the green fire salts of barium, and these substances 
always produce the same characteristic colours. In that child’s delight at 
Christmas, the snap-dragon, we have a familiar instance of the peculiar 
yellow colour produced by common salt, or by any of the salts of sodium in 
the colourless flame of alcohol. Chemists have long been aware of this 
property of bodies, and have used it as a means of detecting certain sub- 
stances; thus the pale purple colour imparted to a flame of salts of potash, 
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and the bright yellow colour given by soda salts, have been used as tests 
of the presence of these bodies separately; but when they are mixed 

this reaction cannot be employed, as the bright yellow colour pro- 
duced by a very small quantity of soda completely masks the paler principle 
of the potash. For this reason these colour reactions remained without 
any wide application, until Professors Kirchoff and Bunsen—experimental 

ers, each standing at the head of his science—applied to them a 
method of observation whieh did away with all difficulty of recognising the 
constituents of a mixture, and, therefore, rendered the reaction available as 
an exact mode of analysis. The arrangement employed by the German 
sayans is as simple as it is effectual and beautiful. It consists in looking at 
the coloured flame, not directly with the naked eye, but through the mediom 
of a prism, an instrument for separating, or splitting up the light into its 
different constituent parts, in such a way that the variously coloured rays do 
not overlie each other, buat are each seen separately and distinctly. 

If we pass a fine beam of sunlight through a prism, or a triangular 
piece of glass, we obtain the solar spectrum discovered by Newton, a 
gloriously painted band, containing colours of every hue, and hence we find 
that the white sunbeam does not consist of one kind of light, but of an in- 
finite number of differently coloured rays, each endowed with distinct and 
special properties. ‘That these coloured rays really make up a white light 
was alse showed by Sir Isaac, as he passed all the coloured rays back 
through another prism, and obtained the white light again. In the solar 
spectram we find that the colours are always arranged in a particular order ; 
at one end, where the rays are least bent out of their original course, we 
see the red rays, and passing on, we meet with every tinge of red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, and violet light, until we arrive at the extreme limit of 
the visible violet, in the most refrangible part of the spectrum. If we thns 
carefully observe the different portions of the sun’s spectrum, we shall 
notice, in addition to the different coloured rays, certain very fine dark 
spaces in the middle of the colours, denoting absence of some particular 
kind of light. These dark spaces or lines, which, in very great numbers 
run vertically throughout the different colours of the spectrum, have been 
called. “ Fraunhofer’s Lines,” from the name of their discoverer. They are 
always seen in exactly the same relative position in the solar spectrum, and 
as the parallels of latitude and longitude serve to determine the position of 
any point on the earth’s surface, so any particular position in the solar 
spectrum can be exactly defined by reference to these fixed dark lines, 
The importance of this discovery of Fraunhofer to our present subjett be- 
comes at once apparent, when we learn that it is solely by the aid of these 
dark lines in the solar spectrum, that we are enabled to draw conclusions 
respecting the chemical composition of the sun’s body. 

Professors Kirchoff and Bunsen, the German philosophers already alluded 
to, applied this method to the examination of the coloured flames produced 
by various substances; they looked through a prism at the yellow light 
produced by bringing a salt of soda into the flame, and they saw, instead 
of all the colours of the rainbow, one bright double, yellow line, situated in, 
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a particular position, all the remaining space being perfectly dark. This 
showed that the light given out by the soda flame is all of one kind, thy 
there is no light present in this flame but the solitary bright yellow 
Other scientific men have, indeed, previous to the researches of Kirchof 
and Bunsen, observed that definite spectra are produced by the luminons 
vapour of certain netals. Thus, for instance, the existence of the yellow 
soda light has been long known; and both Wheatstone and Talbot in 
England, and Masson and Angstrom on the Continent, have observed 
many of these spectra. The value of a great scientific discovery does not, 
however, become less, because some few of the phenomena upon which the 
discovery is based, have already been known. Bunsen and Kirchoff have 
earned the hearty thanks of those interested in the true progress of science, 
for having, as we shall learn, created a new branch of chemical analysis, 
by applying the methods of exact scientific investigation to phenomena 
which were previously unconnected, and incompletely understood, and 
which, but for their genius, would have remained uncared for and unknown, 
The first instrament used by the Hiedelberg Professors for observing 
the spectra produced by various coloured flames, consisted of a prism placed 
inside a blackened box, having its horizontal section in the form of a tra- 
pezium, and resting on three feet ; the two inclined sides of the box, whieh 
are placed at an angle of about fifty-eight degrees from each other, carry 
each a small telescope. The eye-piece of the first telescope is removed, 
and in its place-is inserted a plate, in which a slit made by two brass knife 
edges is so arranged that it coincides with the focus of the object-glass, 
A lamp, giving a colourless gas-flame, stands before the slit in a position 
such that the outside of the flame is in a straight line with the axis of the 
telescope. The coloured fla.ae is produced by bringing a fine platinum 
wire, upon’ which some of the required substance is placed, into the 
colourless gas-flame, by means of a holder. On looking through the 
second telescope, the coloured spectrum of the flame is seen, and, by moving 
a handle, and thus turning the prism, any desired portion of the spectrum © 
can be brought into the centre of the field of view. An improved and much 
more perfect instrument for spectrum analysis was made by the celebrated 
optician, Steinheil, of Munich, under the direction of Professors Bunsen and 
Kirchoff. It consists of a firm iron stand, upon the centre of which a 
glass prism is secured by a spring and set screw ; two brass tables are fixed 
on to the stand; the table carries the slit through which the light from the 
lamps pass, and at its other end it contains a lens, having its focus at 
the slit, serving the purpose of rendering the rays from the slit parrallel. 
Thearrangement of the slit is somewhat complicated, but its chief feature con- 
sists in carrying a second small prism placed only over half of it, thus enabling 
a doubleimageto be formed by the two lamps. The light from one lamp passes 
direetly through the uncovered and lower portion of the slit, and produces a 
distinct image in the lower half of the field of the telescope, whilst the light 
from the other lamp enters the tube by refraction through the small prism, and 
produces a separate image in the upper half of the field. The arrangement isa 
most importaut addition to the instrument, as it enables the observer to 
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compare at one glance the spectra produced by two different bodies. In 
this instrument, seen by means of which the spectra of the various rays appear 
ss gloriously bright bands, sharply defined, of a beauty and vividness of 
colour which defies description or imitation ; the prism is fixed, while the 
observation telescope moves in a horizontal circle, and thus the different 
ions of the coloured rays can be brought into the centre of the field at 
When in use, a black cloth is thrown loosely over the prism and 
telescopes, to exclude foreign light. When thus examined, it is seen that 
all the salts, or all substances containing soda in any form, give the very 
iar yellow band to which we have already alluded, Just, moreover, 
ys soda produces its own peculiar spectrum, distinct from any other sub- 
stance, so the compounds of each metal give characteristic spectra, each 
one distinct from every other, and each produced solely by the one parti- 
cular metal. It is, however, perfectly impossible to give, by means even of 
the most elaborate engraving, anything but the most incomplete and in- 
adequate idea of the reality. No man can paint like Nature, and Nature’s 
painting of the solar epectrum, and of the spectra of these metals, is one of 
her most marvellous and magnificently beautiful achievements. 

It may be interesting to mention some of the more important examples 
of the application of the new processes of chemical analysis to the determi- 
nation of the composition of terrestrial matter. If a drop of sea-water be 
heated on the platinum wire, it shows at first a strong sodium reaction, and 
after the greater part of the chloride of sodium has been volatilized, a weak 
calcium spectrum is seen. If a few grains of sea-water are evaporated, the 
spectra of both potassium and lithium can be obtained by adding to the 
solid residue a few simple chemical re-agents, to separate these two sub- 
stances from the large excess of soda salt. The presence of strontium in 
sea-water can be best detected by examining the boiler deposit from ocean- 
going steamers; in all such deposits strontium can be detected. Many 
mineral waters exhibit the re-action of potassium, sodium, lithium, calcium, 
and strontium, by mere heating. It would be tedious to recount the 
ordinary methods of aualysis which chemists have been obliged to employ 
for the purpose of detecting these bodies. Suffice it to say, that the pro- 
cesses are wearisome and complicated, and that the result often does not 
compensate for the trouble bestowed on the analysis; for when a small 
quantity of any one of those bodies is mixed with a large amount of the 
others, its presence is almost sure to be overlooked, owing to the inaccuracy, 
not of the observer, but of the method he is obliged to make use of. But 
by the employment of this new method of spectrum analysis, quantities, 
however small, of these substances, can be with marvellous ease and cer- 
tainty de:ected, even when mixed with any other matters. 

Another most interesting example of the information which the ap- 
plication of this beautiful method has opened Out, is the discovery of 
the presence of strontium, lithium, sodium, and potassium in limestones 
of very different geological ages. These observations, extended by 
a series of extra spectrum analyses, must, as Professor Bunsen remarks, 
prove of the greatest importance, both as regards the order of the 
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formation of the limestone deposits and their local distribution, agg 
may possibly lead to the establishment of some unexpected conclusiony 
respecting the nature of the oceans from which these limestones were ori. 
ginally deposited. The most: remarkable example, however, of the’ righ 
harvest of valuable facts elicited by this new method of analysis has yet tp 
be noticed. It consists in the discovery, by Professor Bunsen, of two new, 
and hitherto undetected, alkaline metals. It is evident that if bodies should 
exist in nature so sparingly diffused that the analytical methods hither 
employed have not succeeded in detecting or separating them, it is very 
possible that their presence may be revealed by a simple examination of the 
spectra produced by their flames. Professor Bunsen has found that, in 
reality, such unknown chemical elements exist; and, relying upon the u- 
mistakable results of- the spectrum analysis, he has proved that, besides 
potassium, sodium, and lithium, the group of the alkaline metals contains: 
two new members. 

The mode in. which this discovery was made is as simple as beautifal, 
Inexamining the spectra produced by the alkalies obtained from the mineral 
waters of Badem and Durkheim, Bunsen noticed two bright blue bands, 
which he had not seen when the alkalies from other sources were examined, 
Henee, he concluded that in this mineral water some new and rare alkaline 
metal was present, and he set to work to find the substance, and, in time, 
succeeded in separating, by chemical means, all the soda, potash, 
and other well known bodies, and then actually obtained the com- 
pounds of a metal left behind in their pure state. This new 
metal is chiefly characterized by two bright blue lines, and, 
owing to this peculiar property, the body was named, “‘ Coesium,” from 
the Latin cesius, blueish gray. Ccesium forms a whole series of peculiar 
salts, and closely resembles the metal potassium in its properties: Whilst 
working on the cesium, Bunsen remarked the freqrent occurrence of two { 
magnificent bright red bands in the spectra of these mineral waters, which 
had never been seen before. Following this thread with all the ardour of 
a true man of science, he found that these red lines were produced by @ 
new alkaline metal, and after a series of long-continued and laborious 
operations, he succeeded in obtaining the pure compound of ‘ Rubidium,” 
as_he christened his second-born, The discovery of these two new elemem ~ 
tary substances is the crowning point of these most interesting investiga 
tions; it. gives us a notion of the magnitude of the results which may thus 
be realised by future research, and of the vastness of the field thus opened 
to our view ; for we must remember that we are still at the threshold of 
these things, and that the two new metals were discovered, so to say, by 
the first chance application of the method of spectrum analysis to a certain 
mineral water, This, however, does not in the least degree lessen the 
brilliancy of the diseovery, or render the thanks of the scientific world less’ 
due to Professor Bunsen for the marvellous manner in which he has over 
come all the difficulties of separating the bodies—difficulties, the success 
ful solution of which, perhaps, only these versed in such matters call 
thoroughly appreciate. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE EARLS. 


FEAST OF THE HOLY CRoss, 1607. 


*¢ The 16th September they embarked in the ship; it was on the festival 
of the Cross in Harvest. That was a distinguished company for one ship ; for 
‘tis most certain that the sea has not borne nor the wind wafted from Ireland, 
in the latter times, a party in any one ship more eminent, illustrious, and noble, 
than they were in point of genealogy, or more distinguished for great deeds and 
yalorous achievements. Woe to the heart that meditated, woe to the mind 
that planned, woe to the council that determined on the project which caused the 

who went on that voyage to depart, while they had no prospect to the end 
of their lives of returning safe to their hereditary estates or patrimonial inheri- 
tance,” —Annals of the Four Masters, 1607. [The company on board the ship 
numbered one hundred individuals.] — 


*Tis an old story: Might awrath with right : 

A nation conquered and her shrines o’erthrown ; 
Her chieftains flying seaward in the night, 

And not a trumpet of departure blown. 
For the last hope of Ireland lost its light ; 

And all the voices of the Past were flown. 
And England, glaring through the smoke and heat, 
Beheld the people prostrate at her feet. 


Prostrate and broken! though O’Donnell made 
Peace with the robbers of his home and race. 
Prostrate and broken! though O’Neill had laid 
In English dust a vanquished heart and face ; 
Prostrate and broken ! slanders, vile and base, 
Dishonoured them. ‘They sheathed dirk and blade, 
They furled the Irish flag, and sailed away, 
Out of Lough Swilly, with the setting day.* 


And with O’Neill went kith, and kin, and wife: 
Brother and sister with O’Donnell fled. 
Clansmen and friends that oft in bloody strife 
Saw the long spear-ranks flashing bright and red. 


* One of the reasons assigned by O’Donnell for his flight was: ‘ That all 
the priests and religious persons dwelling within the said Earl's territories were 
daily pursued and persecuted by his Majesty's officers.” Item :—‘‘ Sir Arthur 
Chichester, now Lord-deputy of Ireland, told the Earl, sitting at the said Lord- 
deputy’s table, in the presence of divers noblemen and gentlemen, that the said 
Earl must resolve to go to church, or else he should be forced to go thereto.” 
And O’Donnell further affirms : ‘“‘ The which menacing speeches proceeding in 

audience from the governor of the realm, contrary to the former toleration, 
thatthe said Earl and his household until then enjoyed, wrought that impression in 
the Earl’s heart, that for this only respect, of not going to church, he resolved 
rather to abandon lands and living, yea, all the pa Tha’ of the earth, with 
the loss of his life, than to be forced utterly against his conscience, and the 
utter ruin of his soul, to any such practice.” Similar reasons, amongst others, 
are given by Tyrone, for his departure. We subjoin the first: ‘‘ It was by public 
authority proclaimed in his manor of Dungannon, that none should hear Mass, 
upon pain of losing his goods, and imprisonment; and that no curate or eccle- 
Siastical person should enjoy any cure or dignity, without swearing the oath of 
supremacy.” —Grievances of O’ Donnell and O’ Neill, from the original unpublished 

documents in possession of the Rev. C. P. Meehan. 
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Slowly the heavens around were pulsed with life ; 

The great stars throbbed and twinkled overhead. 
And the moon glimmered thro’ the eastern lights 
On the gray abbey of the Carmelites.* 


And then arose hoarse farewells from the shore, 
And shrieks of women, fierce with misery. 

And ever and anon, amid the roar, 
Clenched and imploring hands were lifted high. 

It was the feast of Holy Cross—no more 
Bell-tone or vesper floated to the sky ; 

For war and pestilence had blighted all 

The fair, green valleys of bright Donegal. 


Out on the surges—from the holy spot 
Where Hugh O’Donnell was entrapped by foes ;t 

Far from the battle-fields where they had fought ; 
Far from the castles, and the green repose 

Of hills and meadows, through which rivers sought 
The ocean, babbling immemorial woes. 

Far from the holy sanctuaries of home, 

Out on the billows between wind and foam ! 


Then, as they saw the violet. mountains wane 
Dim in the misty distance of the lee, 
Upswam a cry, like a funeral strain— 
One awful psalm of bitter agony. 
White faces turned to the dark land again, 
Wild looks were strained across the belt of sea ; 
They cursed the traitor, Cecil—and the hand 
That smote their liberties, their homes, their land. 


Silent and sad, his shoulder to the mast, 
Blackwater’s{ conqueror stood motionless. 

Near him O’Donnell, lip and face aghast, 
Bent, wretched, comfortless and purposeless. 

The canvass crackled in the moaning blast, 
The holy mountains glimmered less and less. 

. The sun went down as to a fiery sleep, 
They were alone with God upon the deep. 


Alone! alone! oh, never more to hear 

The morning bugle on their native hills ; 
Never to chase the mighty-antlered deer, 

Through the brown forests and the golden dells ; 
Never again to hurtle a free spear 

In battle, when the roar of conflict swells 
Round tent and standard, the stubborn earth 
Reels to the allied shock of west and north. 


* The venerable ruins of this Abbey, founded by the Mac Swinys of 
Fanad, still remain on the shores of Lough Swilly. 
t For the perfidious capture of young Hugh O’Donnell, vide “ Mitchell's 
Life of Hugh O'Neill.” 
i Alias the Yellow Forde, where O’Neill ronted the English army com- 
by Bagnall. 
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Sven for them the ocean was not free. 
For hostile ships were ploughing in their wake, 
Chichester, counselled of their flight to sea, 
Dispatched his murderous crews to overtake* 
The little bark that bore right gallantly 
Hearts that calamities could never break— 
Fortunes that outlived the sun and rain ; 
And honour that afflictions could not stain. 


But the saints watched for them, and with the dawn 
The mighty waters slumbered all around. 
But with the noon, the tempest vapours, drawn 
Out of the cloud and froth, up-scaled and wound 
Their giant arms and locks of lightning tawn 
Across the sun, that hid in the profound 
Gloom of their thund’rous chaos, ceased to shine, 
And second midnight brooded on the brine. 


Sudden, the topmasts glittered all a-blaze, 

And half the sails flashed whitely in the dark. 
Against the heavens, like many-coloured rays, 

The dazzled yards stood out, austere and stark ; 
And like a hell-blast, in the dusk and daze, 

The thunder-throated tempest struck the bark. 
Down, down, she plunged, but yet to rise again, 
Dashing her bow across the surge to Spain. 


Three days, three nights, amid the howling storm 
Tost at God’s mercy on the brawling wave ! 

They saw the reeling mists of ocean form, 
Like pillars guarding a Druidic grave. 

But hope in One in heaven was strong and warm. 
Their consciences were free, their hearts were brave 

Under the green flag on the billows broad, 

The compass of their souls was turned to God. 


And close behind them, trailing on the brine, 
A relic of the cross of Calvaryt 

Sparked in the surf—a brilliancy divine— 
Cast out to tame the fury of the sea ; 


* Immediately on thei? flight, Chichester wrote to the English captain, 
émmanding the Lion’s Whelp, on the coast of Scotland, to intercept 
th 


em. 

+ The Irish MS. entitled, ‘“‘ The Flight of the Haris,” written by O’Keenan, 
wwho ‘accompanied the illustrious Exiles, descrthes the incidents mentioned 
in the poem ; and dwells particularly on that of O’Neill trailing the-cross 
rin the ship's wake during the storm. It may not be out of place to state that 

“two copies of this precious work are in the possession of my. good friend, the Rev. 
40. P. Meehan, to whom I am indebted for-all the details of the poem, which 
are historically true. [ 
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Two sea-larks, as the morning bells beat nine,* 

Folded their wings upon the good ship’s lee ; 
Most willing captives. Sudden the wind ceast, 
And the hot fires of sunrise lit the east. 





And round the bark the tranquil waters shone, 
Nigh the thick-masted port of Havre-grace. 
Thanks rendered they to God, through Whom alone 
The tempests of affliction boltless pass. 
Then up the golden Seine they wandered on, 
Till Rouen’s towers dipped straight in the clear glass 
Of the broad river ; and the scent of vines 
Was blown to them across the meadow pines. 






Sweet is the sense of troubles drifted o’er, 
Dear the remembrances of griefs gone by, 
Rich as a vesper tolled on a low shore, 
When the last gleam of day is in the sky. 
But woe for them, for there w2s woe in store, 
Foul enemies, and worse—captivity— 
The English hatred plotted for their falls, 
Rouen received them captives in its walls. 


To Henry, king, and victor of Navarre,t 
With solemn brows the English envoy went 
Saying: ‘‘ These are rebels who have waged hot war 
*Gainst us with deeds and arms incontinent ; 
I pray you, knighthood’s high, ascendant star, 
In fetters let them be to England sent, 
For they are men of bloody minds and hearts, 
And masters of abominable arts.” 





But the king answered, while the valiant blood 
Flashed to his cheek, ‘* We know for what they fought. 
We know the plunderers they have withstood ; 
We know the deeds their chivalry has wrought, 
The brave man battles with the winter’s flood ; 
The coward sinks ; our succour they have sought. 
And if our lieges hold them, set them free, 
No king dare outrage hospitality.” 


And Freedom knocking at the city gates 
Gave them acquittance ; so they issued forth 

Fugitives hounded by relentless fates, 

Finding no resting-place on God’s fair earth. 





* This is historically correct. On his arrival in Normandy, O'Neill pre 
sented the two birds to the governor of that department. 

¢ O'Neill and O'Donnell, on arriving at Rouen, where they were placed 
under temporary arrest, despatched Maoltool to Henry IV., who received him 
graciously, and sent him back with assurance that the instances of the 

ent for the detention of the exiles would not be entertained.—Vide 

Boderie’s Ambassades—Flight of the Harls, &c., and Correspondence in Wite- 
wood’s Memorials. 
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O Grief, that time and passion antedates ! 
O bitter memories, of fireless hearth ! 
The chieftains of a race and faith sublime, 

Forlorn and outcast, in an alien clime ! 


Albert and Isabella, may your name* 
In the gold book of ages ever shine. 
When unto Brussels, comfortless they came, 
Ye honoured them with sympathy divine. 
Once more they sat and saw the cresset’s flame, 
On silver beakers brimmed with banquet wine. 
And heard, while yet the morning loomed aloof, 
The minstrel’s voices beating to the roof. 


And endless glories bless thy wa'ls, Louvain, 
Thy doors received them with profoundest love. 
To thy Franciscans, with a yearning pain, 
O’Neill did give his son. The ages move 
Down thro’ the futures, black with storm and rain. 
The pillar reels—the destiny is wove. 
But the immortal deed survive them all, 
its glory gilds the ruins of their fall. 


Drift by dark days, drift by and bring them rest. 
Lorraine's thrice ducal portals greet them soon. 
They crossed the shining thresholds, oye and guest, 


And there, in vaulted halls of marble hewn, 
The Duke received them; whilst along the west 

Clouds loomed, fire-scabbered ; and the waning moon 
Looked through the lofty window’s traceries 
A heavenly pity on their miseries.t 


Across the Rheetian Alps, with dawn, they go, 

Scaling their purple scalps and crimson peaks ; 
Up through the vast eternities of snow, 

Where never cleaving wing of eagle breaks 
The chilling silences, with motion slow— 

Where the frost crackles in a thousand creeks 
Of ice, that, gleaming in the cloudless blue, 
Blooms at the heart into a violet hue. 


Higher and higher, till, below their feet, 
The olive lands slept, bronzing in the sun ; 


t 


* The Archdukes, as we find in O’Keenan’s narrative, fated the exiles at 
Brussels and Binche magnificently. It is needless to state that the celebrated 
Franciscan Monastery of Louvain, so renowned for its great Irish scholars, John 
Colgan, and many others, was founded by Albert and Isabella. 

O’Keenan informs us that on their arrival in the territory of Lorraine, 
the Duke issued a proclamation forbidding his subjects to take money from the 
exiles, whom he ordered to be entertained during their stay ‘in his dominions 
at the public expense. At a subsequent period (during Cromwell’s usurpation) 
the then Duke of Lorraine befriended the confederated Irish Catholies. 
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Down the sheer slopes till, margining the sleet, 
The Alpine daisyy amber-cored and dun, 
Hicencagt ; and the air-was faint and sweet, 
With gusts of odour from the poplars: wan, 
And all around—a verdurous, rich sea,— 
Laughed like an Autumn vineyard—Italy !* 








Milan, that liest like:a frozen dream 

In the rich vagueness of a precious Past, 
To thy chief ’s palace, turreted and dim, 

Mid myriad welcomings, the exiles passed. 
Glory jto:' thee, Fuentes! not the last 

Of the bright Spanish chivalry whose gleam 
Shames the slow conscience and the petty ways 
Of selfish valour and ignoble days.t 


They sat, thrice-honoured guests, around thy board— 
Thy bounty-gifted them with steeds and arms ; 
In the great city temples they adored 
God ‘who delivered them from hates and harms, 
When the green banner tottered, and the sword 
Was hacked, from slaughter of invading swarms. 
Before St. Charles’ shrine they knelt long hours, 
And strewed the holy sanctuary with flowers. 
















Parma.and Bologna saw them feast 
With Duke and Legate ;t thence they bent their way 
Unto Loretto,§ as a solemn feast 
Kindled the splendour of a holiday. 
And from the north and south, and west and east, 
The-pious pilgrims came to kneel and pray, 
Within the holy house, whose roof did hide 
The patient mother of the Crucified. 











There-is no-exile given unto faith, 
No region too remote for’God to hear 
Voices that, lifted from this vale of death, 
Like crystal.arrows, cleave the atmosphere ; 
So they adored and: prayed, with sob and tear, 
The Virgin'to deliver them from wrath, 
Ani comfort ell upon their grief and pain, 
As genily as the mist of summer rain. 












* The journey across the Alps is ‘graphically described by O'Keenan : a3 
is also the Earls’ joy on reaching the sunny climate of Italy. 

+ The Conde de Fuentes, the Spanish Governor of Lombardy, entertained 
the : Earls: and their entire: retinues, and on leaving gave them rich pre- 
sents of arms.. This fact exasperated the cabinet of King James, as maybe 
seem in the: English: Ambassador's correspondence.—Apud Winwood's Me 
morials, 

t The Legate by whom they ;were entertained at Bologna was Maffeo 
Barberini, afterwards Urban VIIL, who so munificently succoured the confe 
derated Irish Catholics. 

§ .O’Keenan tells'us they sojourned a considerable time at’ Loretto; where 
they beheld. with astonishment the rich treasures of that celebrated: Sanctuaryy 
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Rome! splendrous temple on eternal hills, 
Vast apotheosis of faith and art, 
God’s shrine, from whose bright cisterns there outwells 
Strength of the spirit—wisdom of the heart, 
In thee, the past, beside the present dwells, 
Lights of the future through thy twilight dart, 
Tomb of the Czesars—sepulchre and shrine, 
Of all humanity believes divine. 


Towards thee they journeyed. From the latest ridge 
Of upland, glowing in the noonday light, 
They saw the immemorial Milvian bridge, 
Where Constantine beheld the cross of light 
Flame in the Latin heaven, a lustrous pledge 
Of hope and victory in the coming fight. 
Quick beat their hearts, their words were choked with sighs, 
Tears rushed unbidden to their aching eyes. 


For there stood Peter Lombard, of Armagh,* 
ixiled Archbishop—bannéd from his see ; 

And, grouped around the prelate chief, they saw 
The princely heads of Rome's nobility. 

Soon there were voices raised in joyful awe, 
Embraces and exultant jubilee ; 

‘* Faithful and strong, we welcome you,” they said, 

‘¢ Rome loveth the Lord’s disinherited.” 


And when they prayed before St. Peter’s tomb, 
To the fifth Paul, the Pontiff, they were led. 
Up through the Quirinal, in the gorgeous gloom 
Of pillared corridors and halls, o’er spread 
With miracles of genius, through whose bloom 

Shine out the spirits of the gracious dead— 
Rich in the fervour of the soul and heart, 
Bright in the immortality of art. 


The Pontiff rose, and took them to his breast, 

And weeping, blessed, and welcomed them to Rome ; 
‘‘ Here may the exiles of the world find rest, 

Here, O, my children, find a hearth and home. 
Religion is the host, and you the guest. 

Lord, with thy sweetest consolations come 
To those who, firm through agony and shame, 
Yontended for the glory of thy name.” t 


Close by the holy church, where Tasso’s bones 
Sleep like a heaped perfume in an ura, 


* At the Milvian Bridge, now Ponte Molle, they were met, according to 
O'Reenan’s narrative, by the celebrated Archbishop of Armagh, Peter Lombard, 
and along train’of the Roman nobility. Lombard, on hearing of their arrival 
at Louvain, wrote to congratulate them on their escape from James I., who 
was intent upon their destruction. Two letters addressed to them by the 
Archbishop are now in possession of the Rev. C. P. Meehan. 

¢ All these incidents are taken from O’Keenan’s narrative. 
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Where memory consecrates the silent stones 
That round the high-priest of the muses mourn, 
And solemn v rise, in thrilling tones : 
The roofs and casements of a palace burn. 
Under those roofs affront the golden west, 
The chieftains and their retinues found rest.* 


Great honours on their heads the Pontiff showered ; 
’*T was theirs to bear his canopy,t when slow, 
Thro’ the vast spaces of St: Peter’s poured, 
The long procession ; and the choirs sang low, 
And from St. Angelo the cannon roared, 
And heaved the myriad multitudes below 
The wondrous dome, that floating in mid air, 
Lets in celestial splendours everywhere. 


























But thro’ all glories of the heart and soul, 
The bitter memories of Ireland strove 
With feigned forgetfulness. The world might rol! 

Still closer to the sun ; but their great love 
Had holy Ireland for its deathless goal. 

They saw the happy seasons change and move, 
The leaf fall, and the star of spring wax dim, 
But that survived which never changed with them. 






Home, home! O pleasant valleys of Tyrone! 
Sweet woods and rivers of green Donegal! 
Castles, by the spoiler’s hand o’erthrown, 
The death moss rooted in the banquet hall ! 
Land of their sires, they might not call their own, 
Priesthood and people suffering in thrall ! 
O give them, for Rome's brightest miracles, 
One glimpse of heather on their native hills! 








Hope, buried hope; O’Donnell, sick and tired, 
Journeyed to Ostia ; but for him no peace !f 

There came not to his heart what it desired ; 

He looked to heaven, and hungered for release. 


* The palace allocated for their residence was close by the church of St. 
Onofrio, where Tasso is buried. Pope Paul V., furnished them, out of his : 
privy purse, with a munificent income ; and further provided them with horses, 
carriages, etc. 

t As described in the poem, they were the first Irish nobles honoured 
by being permitted to support the Papal canopy on the festival of Corpus 
Christi. In our times, the present illustrious Archbishop of Dublin has ob- 
tained the same privilege for the students of the Irish College at Rome. 

} After a pilgrimage to the various churches, and particularly to the seven 
ag basilicas, O’Donnell fell sick, and, at the suggestion of his Doctor, 

’Carroll, who accompanied the exiles, proceeded to Ostia, for change of air, 

where he grew worse, and returned to Rome, to die in the palace, close by St. 
Onofrio. His funeral, the expenses of which were borne by his Holiness Paul 
V., was of the most imposing character. O’Keenan describes the solemn cor- 
tege in almost the words of the poem. 
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God gave it. In Rome’s heart the chief expired, 
alling on Christ until his tongue did cease. 

Far from the home of mournful memory, 

He closed his eyes beneath an alien sky. 


They buried him with majesty and pomp— 
Rome’s noblest held his pall ; from street to street 
Slow cannon thundered, and the mournful tromp 
Blared ; whilst the drum of lamentation beat, 
Its mournful clamours under cross and lamp, 
And torch, diffusing odours exquisite. 
And when the iron-throated echos ceast, 
Up-swelled the requiem of the black-robed priest. 


Past fount and temple, and high monument, 
Trophy and arch, the vast procession streamed, 

On the great funeral-car, with tears besprent, 
The sun in melancholy glory beamed. 

And close behind, bowed down, paced one who seemed 
Crushed low by an immortal discontent. 

The Romans bared their heads in mute appeal, 

Or whispered, as he slowly passed, ‘‘ O’Neill.” 


On the Janiculum, in the holy shade 
Of Monte d’Oro, they interred his dust. 
There, in the habit of St. Francis laid, 
He waits the resurrection of the just. 
For thro’ all wishings, baffled or delayed, 
Unshaken was his long-abiding trust. 
O’er all earthly ills, his soul could see 
The radiance of a white Eternity. 


Death mowed his race ; Cathbar, his brother, died* 
In the full flower and vigour of his youth. 

Too soon young, young O'Neill, the great Earl’s pride, 
Fell prostrate in unseasonable ruth ; 

Their precious ashes were interred beside 
O’Donnell’s. Tender was the pagan truth, 

Ages ago, with inspiration sung, 

Whom the gods love, the singer said, die young! 


Sick and forlorn, most companionless, 
From shrine to shrine the comfortless great chief 
Wandered in a dream of wretchedness. 
Time brought no soothing glory to his grief. 
But tho’ his hope-star glimmered less and less, 
There triumphed thro’ all doubt the strong belief 
In vengeance—in a quick approaching day 
With Irish pikes in terrible array. 


* Cathbar, O’Donnell’s brother also died of fever; and young Hugh 
O’Neill, Baron of Dungannon, fell a victim to the same malady. In the hope 
of preserving the life of the latter, he was removed to another palace on Monte 
Citorio ; but the change did not avail him. O’Keenan mentions this fact, and 
bitterly bewails the death of the hope of the House of Tyrone. 
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Often, mayhap, oppressed with ills; he heard 
The trumpet throbbing on an Irish plain, 
Or saw the Red-hand in the war-wind flared. 
A comet-splendour glittering on the slain. 
And, when the looming cloud of battle stirred, 
Out flashed the lances of his ally—Spain. 
O dream deferred! © vision most forsook ! 
‘Tt shall not be !” was written in the book. 


And so in silence—dumbest agony, 

The gray years ate his heart and blanched his hair. 
There were no friendly ships upon the sea ; 

Vastness and vagueness girt him everywhere: 
His spirit lost its old divinity. 

A pestilence was floating in the air. 
God’s heaven was blank to him, for he grew blind, 
And triple darkness locked his eye and mind. 


He died ;* Rome keeps his ashes evermore. 
Of all his greatness but his tomb remains.— 
A fragment wreck upon a sainted shore. 
The dawn breaks and the golden evening wanes 
Down crypt and aisle, and folds its splendours o'er 
The sepulchres abloom with tender stains— 
The holy monuments, within whose space 
Inurned repose the chieftains of our race.t 


The old, old story! have they died in vain ? 

Be there no solemn voices from their dust ? 
Beside their’ graves, although our hearts complain— 

Let us confess that Destiny is just. 
God rules the epochs, and his works remain ; 

And we are blind—but leaning on our trust, 
We know, although the substance mocks our sight, 
This sacred truth—whatever is, is right. 

CAVIARE. 


* ‘*O’Neill died at an advanced age; after having fulfilled his time and 
career with pre-eminence, power, prudence, honour, and excellence. Where he 
died was at Rome, on the 20th July (1616). Although he died far distant from 
Armagh, the burial-place of his ancestors, it was a manifestation that God was 
pleased with his life; for the place in which God granted him to be buried was 
Rome, the capital of the Christians.’’—Annals of the Four Masters. 

t The tombs of the exiled chiefs are’ still preserved in the church of St. 
Pietro, on the Janiculum. During the Garibaldian occupation of Rome they 
were considerably injured, and remained so until the expulsion of the revolu- 
tionists. Their restoration was effec:ed through the happy interposition of an 
Irish priest, who chanced to be present whilst the church was being repaired. 
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Sin. Borie Rocue, of facetious memory, is reported—for as half a. wit 
says is forgotten, and half he is supposed to say is invented for him, we 
do not like to vouch for the authenticity of the. remark—to have. once, 
from his senatorial seat, indignantly demanded, why we (that is, the pre-. 
sent generation) should inconvenience ourselves by doing aught that might 
serve posterity, seeing that posterity never did anything to benefit us. Our 
claims, however, upon the gratitude of succeeding generations are by no 
means despicable, although we smile, of course, at the idea of being re- 
couped ; the world is not so utterly selfish as it is implied that it should be in 
the query of the eccentric knight. From the antedeluvian period, down to 
the nineteenth century, mankind has undoubtedly been imbued with a 
marked regard for self-interest, but there isnot a second of time that we 
are not doing something which, while it primarily and materially effects 
“number one,” indirectly, but essentially, influences the character and the 
fortunes of posterity. For them, as for our contemporaries, we pore over 
dusty tomes, and pursue costly experiments, the secrets of which, unlike 
those of. the alchemists of old, do not die with us, but from which we 
eliminate marvellous. natural truths, destined to exist, “not for an age, 
but for all time.” For them, too, our fleets plough the “‘ green bath of the 
whale,” every furrow in their wakes marking a path for the guidance of those 


yetunborn, who will “ go down to the sea in ships.” The thirst for discovery 
and adventure, which characterises our day is, indeed, insatiable. We are no 
longer dependent for instruction or entertainment on such tales of wonder 
and narratives of hazardous enterprise as those gravely recorded by the 
book-makers of the past, and which now only exist in the nursery rhymes 
with which the story-telling: talents of wiser heads appease the. craving 
imagination of childhood. Our faith in.the existence of 


“* Men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 


has'been sadly shaken, and we are fain to accept, in their stead, chimpan- 
zees'and gorillas. Even our old friend’ the Maélstrom has lately turned 
out to be a myth; and all the stories which we once were taught to believe 
of its fatal vessel-engulphing powers are nothing more than “ airy nothings.” 
Such facts are due to the circumstance that now-a-days there:is scarcely’a 
portion of the globe to which the adventurous footsteps of travellers: have 
not been directed ; and we are frequently; anomalous as it may appear, 
more familiar with the natural features of the prairies of America, of the 
arid plains of Hindustan, of the Archipelagoof the South Seas, or of the 
inhospitable regions of the North Pole, than we are with our home scenery. 
Inno department of literature has the press been’ of late more prolific than 
in’the issue of innumerable books of travel and adventure ; and this:is how 
itis. Brown, or Jones, or Robinson, resolved upon a vacation-ramble;, 
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cast aside the venerable classic tome or ponderous ledger with an alacrity 
unmistakably demonstrative of the many weary hours they formed the sub- 
jects of their lucubrations ; shake the dust of Alma Mater or the counting. 
house from off their feet; don Knickerbockers and courier-bags, or knap- 
sacks, and, if they do not happen to already possess them, cultivate those 
hirsute appendages which render the “ greater” such a cynosure in the eyes 
of the “lesser man,” as Tennyson calls the fairer portion of creation. Long 
“in city pent,” they scarcely take thought to where they shall make pil- 
grimage, provided the insipid bricks, and dust, and heat, and surging tide 
of human life are left behind. And so, with bounding hearts and glow- 
ing expectations of “‘ fresh fields and pastures new,” they are off, “ any- 
where! anywhere!” out of their monotonous work-a-day world. It is a 
matter of indifference the locality or object that tempts their roving foot- 
steps. It may be the fiords of Norway, or the geysers of Iceland, or the 
peaks, passes, and glaciers of the snow-crowned Alps, or the Brunnen of 
Nassau, or the bye-paths of sunny Italy or France, but the result is, in 
nine cases out of ten, identical—the issue, upon their return, of a volume, 
and, generally speaking, a genial, instructive volume too, descriptive of 
what they saw and how they fared; illustrated, perchance, by scenes of 
nature in chromo-lithography, or—what is better and more faithful still— 
taken by the unerring pencil of the sun, guided by the gentle but plastic 
hand of Science. This class of books, as we have observed, are ever teem- 
ing from the press; and it is to them we are chiefly indebted for the many 
new lights which are gradually, but surely, dispelling the mist of ignorance 
which conceals from us the true aspect and character of the world in which 
we live.. But there is another class of pioneers in the paths of knowledge, 
of whom, perhaps, we hear Icss, but who are, nevertheless, working deter- 
minedly, arduously, and unselfishly, in the best interests of our common 
humanity. Of such a stamp we find a noble example in Livingstone ; 
and it is to the labours of one as earnest and sacrificing as he that we 
are indebted for much of the information embodied in the present paper 
respecting the history and civilization of that long-neglected territory, 
“over the seas and far away”—the Island of Madagascar. 

Until the commencemert of the present century Madagascar was, to 
Europeans, almost a terra incognita. Its western coasts were frequented 
by those pirates and buccaneers who infested the Indian Ocean, and con- 
tinued their depredations until the year 1722, when a British squadron, 
under the command of Commodore Matthews, was sent against them, and 
the most of the survivors found refuge in the neighbouring islands of Bour- 
bon and Mauritius, where their descendants can still be traced. A settle- 
ment had been formed by the French at an early period, on the eastern 
coast of Madagascar, at Fort Dauphin, for the purpose of trading with the 
natives; and -in 1774, Baron Benyowski, a Polish adventurer in the 
French service, took possession of Foule Pointe, and connected it, as an 
outlying factory, with the small French establishment which had already 
been formed at Antingol Bay. Such an arbitrary exercise of authority, 
however, did they assume, and such was their cruelty to the natives, that, 
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except the insignificant island of St. Marie, they were gradually expelled 
from all their possessions. Until the year 18)0, the islands of Bourbon 
and Mauritius continued to derive their supply of slaves from Mad. q 
when they were seized by the British forces despatched from India for 
that purpose. Sir R. T. Farquhar, the first English governor of Mauri- 
tins, entered into a treaty with Radama, King of the Hovahs, who, from 
being a petty chieftain in the north of the island, had gradually subdued 
most of the native tribes. Radama, in terms of this treaty, had agreed to 
suppress the slave-trade throughout his dominions, and received an annual sub- 
sidy from the British government as an indemnity. An English political agent 
was permitted to take up his residence at Antananarivo, the capital of the 
Hovah’s, and Radama’s subjects were partially instructed in the doctrines 
of Christianity and the arts of civilized life, by missionaries and mechanics 
from England. After the lapse of ten years a grammar and dictionary of 
the Malagach language had been composed, a printing-press established at 
the capital, schools opened in different localities, and Christian churches 
organised. ‘Throughout the entire country civilisation was rapidly putting 
its broad arrow on the goods and chattels of barbarism, and the most san- 
guine expectations were entertained that Madagascar would soon take its 
place among other civilized nations. These expectations were doomed to 
disappointment. Radama died in the year 1828, at the early age of 
thirty-six. Though not a Christian, he was a man of enlightened views, 
and anxious to promote the happiness of his subjects, and to develope the 
material resources of the island. An entire change was effected in the 
policy of the native government after his death. His nephew, whom he 
had nominated as his successor, and who represented the enlightened views 
of his uncle, was assassinated, to make way for the late queen. Christianity 
was tolerated for a time, and the missionaries continued their labours till 
1835, when, at a national assembly, held on the first of March, the pro- 
fession of Christianity by any of the natives was prohibited, and all 
Christian books ordered to be given up. The year following, in conse- 
quence of this order, the missionaries left the island. The reasons, remarks a 
keen observer, that led to this attempt at the suppression of Christianity, 
seem to have been partly of a religious and partly of a political character. 
The old heathen, or conservative party, were jealous of the progress of a 
religion directly opposed to their own system of idolatry, and the queen 
was hostile to it, because she believed, and perhaps with reason, that it 
would lead to the transference of her subjects’ allegiance from herself to 
the sovereigns of England. The religion of Madagascar is a sort of 
apotheosis of the ancestors of the ruling dynasty, who are elevated 
to the rank of gods, and made the objects of a species of hero- 
worship. It was supposed that Christianity was similar in its nature, and 
that all who embraced it necessarily transferred their allegiance to its pro- 
moters. Hence the queen resolved on the suppression of Christianity as 
the only means of retaining her sovereignty, and preventing the spread 
of disaffection among her subjects. As mere threats were ineffective in 
. arresting the progress of the new religion, recourse was had to more violent 
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measures. .In:4837, several of the native converts were subjected ‘to the 
ordeal of the ‘*tangena,” or poison-water, a test employed for the purpose 
of-ascertaining the guilt or imnocence of those who are accused of any crime, 
Many of them were punished with imprisonment, others were subjected to 
the payment of heavy fines, and not a few condemned to perpetual slavery, 
The first: martyr of Madagascar was a woman, of the name of Rasa 
whowalked to the place of execution singing, and met her fate with: that 
fortitude which an earnest belief in the saving tenets of Christianity could 
only inspire. To recount the cruel tortures with which the believers in the 
faith were henceforward visited, would be to picture another Aceldama, 
We draw.a veil over them, but have the melancholy satisfaction of knowing 
that these persecutions had the same effect as in the days of Nero «and 
Diocletian ; instead of eradicating Christianity, they gave additional im- 
petus to its progress, and Jed many to adopt its principles, who would never 
have embraced it in less dangerous times. 

Matters continued ‘in, this state until 1845, when the queen issueda 
proclamation to the effect, that all foreigners resident in the island must 
either leave it or submit to the laws of the country. As an independent 
sovereign she had an unquestionable right to issue this proclamation; and 
the foreign residents, if dissatisfied, had the means of redress in their own 
hands, by at once quitting the island. Instead of doing so, they appealed 
to the governors of the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon for assistance, and 
an attack was made upon the town of Tamatave by one English and two 
French men-of-war. The attack was unsuccessful; the assailants were 

‘repulsed with considerable loss. The bodies of the slain were decapitated, 
-and their heads exposed upon poles, in which position they remained till 1853, 
when they were removed by the French, and buried in the neighbouring 
island of St. Marie. The results of this attack were most disastrous. It 
not only destroyed the prestige which had hitherto surrounded the Freneh 
and English in the eyes of the natives, and led to the cessation of the ex- 
port trade, on-which Mauritius and Bourbon had hitherto been mainly 
dependent for their supply of provisions ; it also rendered the native Chris- 
tians objects of suspicion, and paved the way for the bloody persecution 
which broke out in 1849. Meanwhile, we are informed, they had founda 
protector in the queen’s only son and heir-apparent. The «circumstances 
that led to his conversion are so singular and striking, that we cannot over- 
look'them.. He had been informed by a native priest, that a certain idol 
and its temple could not be destroyed by fire, and repeated this remark in 
the hearing of one of the officers of the palace, a Christian. ‘Soon after 
the idol and its temple were reduced to ashes, and the prince witnessed the 
conflagration from the balcony of the palace. From that moment he re- 
nounced idolatry, and avowed himself the friend and the fellow- worshipper 
of the: persecuted Christians. This avowal led to repeated attempts: on his 
life, undertaken at the instigation of the heathen priests, and exasperated 
the queen still more bitterly against the Christians, whom she accused. of 
employing witchcraft to seduce her son from the ancient faith. In 1849, 
she: issued:another cdict against Christianity, immediately after which :all 
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the buildings known, or suspected to be used as places of worship by the 
Ghristians. were destroyed ; a free pardon was offered to all who apostatized, 
and the severest punishments threatened against those who remained firm. 
But the progress of Christianity, though opposed by those apparently in- 
_superable barriers, could not be restrained, and no one, on reading the 
cutions and sufferings of those who, for its doctrines and duties, willingly 
laid down their lives, can fail to be struck with the resemblance . which 
their history bears to the ietter in which the younger Pliny describes the 
circumstances and character of the Christians in his province. 
Having thus epitomized the history and prospects of Christianity in 
Madagascar, we shall proceed to give a digest of all that tends to.shed 
light on the civilization and social habits of its people. etc. Like all. Afri- 
cans, the Malagaches exhibit a decided taste for music, and-a thirst for 
education seems to pervade most classes. The costume of a Hovah is simple 
and becoming. It consists chiefly of a silk or cotton lama, a sort of large 
_searf, like a Highlander’s plaid, worn like the Roman toga. The chief food 
is rice, with which the island abounds, and which forms an important arti- 
dein the export trade. The advantages of an opening of a foreign trade 
is evident in the improved dress of the natives, and in the presence of 
different articles of European handicraft. Besides the manufacture of diffe- 
rent. kinds of cloth, the Malagaches are acquainted with the use. of iron, 
tin, copper, silver, and gold; and some of their articles of jewellery, such 
as ear-rings, etc., are of neat and elegant workmanship. The whole 
island abounds with iron, and some of the mountains seem to be composed 
ofiron ore. The process.of smelting is extremely simple, and different 
articles of domestic use are made by the native blacksmiths in their primi- 
tive forges. The island abounds also with medicinal plants and gums, with 
the value and use of which the natives are in some. measure acquainted. A 
shrewd American merchant has contrived to establish himself at Tamatave, 
and to monopolize this branch of trade, As yet, no cure has been diseo- 
vered for that species of fever which derives its name from the island, and 
which sweeps off thousands of victims every year. It is less frequent in the 
interior than in the low, swampy groundsthat abound along the coast, It 
is peculiarly fatal to Europeans ; and that energetic and courageous lady- 
traveller, Madame Ida Pfeiffer, succumbed to it three years since in one of 
the hospitals of Vienna. The journal of her experience in Madagascar is 
deeply interesting, and will well repay perusal. Small-pox is another 
disease which may be regarded as endemic, and its ravages are all the more 
severe from vaccination being unknown. Deaths are not unfrequent from 
the sting of serpents, and the bite of certain poisonous fishes, which abound 
among the reefs. Like some of.the nations of antiquity, the Malagaches 
regard the serpent with a superstitious feeling, aud its life is sacred in 
their eyes. The same sentiment is entertained towards the crocodiles, with 
which the swamps, rivers, and lakes, teem. They are at liberty to devour 
the Malagaches to any extent, who allow them the full benefit of the ha- 
beas us, Without the application of the lex talionis. They avail them- 
selyes Of this privilege when opportunity offers, and, conscious ¢f their.im- 
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punity, may be seen bar‘ing in the sun, or sleeping in the mud, at all hou 
of the day. The favourite gold ornament among the natives, which is re. 
garded as asort of talisman, or charm, is an imitation of a crocodile’s 
which occupies a prominent place in the royal arms. Another animal pe. 
culiar to Madagascar, and which is also regarded with a sort of supersti- 
tious feeling, is the Aye-Aye (Chetromys Madagascariensis). We belieye 
that there is only one specimen of this animal in Europe, in the Museum 
of Paris. Its rarity is attributable to the averseness exhibited by the na- 
tives to undertake its capture. 

The mode of travelling used by the native chiefs is the palanquin, a 
conveyance different in construction from those that are to be seen in Cal- 
cutta and other cities of the East. It is shaped like a common arm-chair, 
only larger, with a foot-board suspended in front, and two long poles on 
each side, which rest on the shoulders of four slaves, who move along at a 
rapid trot, without appearing to be much inconvenienced by their load, 
These palanquins are the only kind of vehicles used in Madagascar ; those 
of any other description would be unfit for use, as the only roads in the 
island are the dry beds of rivulets, or the paths that have been formed by 
the treading of oxen’s feet. The lakes and rivers are crossed by rude 
ferry-boats, provided by the government. ‘Ihe country between Tamataye 
and Foule Pointe is richly wooded, and abounds with the different flowers, 
orchids, creepers, and plants, peculiar to the tropics. Our authority men- 
tions that he added several of these plants to his collection at home, add- 
ing—* One, a fine Angraecum Superbum, which I exchanged for a plant 
from India with a nurseryman near London, bere during the present spring 
. (1858) a number of large pure white flowers, which I have been since in- 
formed were selected, on account of their rarity and beauty, to form 
part of the bridal bouquet on the occasion of the nuptials of the Prince 
of Prussia with the Princess Royal of England—an honour which 
few could have supposed a plant, originally growing in a Mala- 
gachy wilderness, ever would attain.” The far-famed ‘Traveller’s Tree 
(Urania Speciosa) is indigenous to the island. Each of the leaves 
contains a natural reservoir, filled withthe purest and sweetest water, for 
the refreshment of the weary traveller. One property of this tree is 80 
strikingly illustrative of the Divine goodness that it is worthy of being 
pointed out. Ifthe natural reservoir at the base of each leaf continued to 
leak after being perforated, the tree would soon cease to be a blessing to 
the traveller; but, by a curative process, similar to that which takes place 
when a wound is inflicted on the human body, the fissure by which the 
water oozes out soon closes up, and the cistern is again ready to receive 
the water conveyed to it from the surface of the leaf. Many of these trees 
have been noticed bearing the scars of hundreds of wounds ; and yet, on 
piercing it with a penknife, and applying the lips to the orifice, is found— 
what in the East is the greatest of all luxuries—a draught of cool, sweet, 
refreshing water. 

The inhabitants of Madagascar consist of two distinct races, the one of 
Arab, the-other of Negro origin. The former, known by the name of 
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Hovalis, belonged originally to a district in the interior of the island, but 
extended their sway over the entire. They are in the habit of 

reducing their prisoners of war to a state of slavery, or of selling them'to the 
delegates of the government of Bourbon, where they are employed on’ the 
aitation under the name of free immigrants. The Negro race is far su- 
jor to the Hovahs in point of numbers ; but inferior to them in every 


' other respect. All the government officials are Hovahs, who occupy the 


sane position towards the other race as the Mantchu dynasty in China. 
The Malagachy Negroes differ little in physicai organization, or mental 
characteristics, from their brethren on the other side of the Mozambique 
Ghannel, save that they are more stalwart in frame and turbulent in dispo- 
sition. The slaves in Madagascar consist of three classes; those who have 
been born in a state of slavery, those who have been captured in war, and 
those who have been condemned to slavery for offences against the laws of 
tlie country. Generally they appear to be treated by their masters with 
kindness. 
In the early part of this paper, we casually alluded to Baron Benyowski, 
@ Polish adventurer, who, in the year 1774, took possession of Foule 
Pointe, where he endeavoured to establish himself as an independent sove- 
reign. Any notice, however, of Madagascar, would be incomplete without 
@ passing notice of this man’s strange and chequered life. Born in Hun- 
gary, but descended of Polish parents, he held the rank of general in the 
Russian service, till after the death of the king of Poland, in 1765, when 
he joined the Polish army at Cracow, was taken prisoner, and banished to 
Siberia, He contrived to effect his escape in company with some other exiles, 
aud after capturing, at Kamschatka, three vessels of war, reached Macao, 
where he disposed of them and their cargoes. From Macao he proceeded 
to Mauritius, where his attention was directed to Madagascar. He pro- 
ceeded to France, and was invested by the government with authority to 
form a French settlement at Madagascar. He raised a corps of volunteers, 
and reached Mauritius in safety, where the authorities, from a feeling of 
jealousy, placed every obstacle in his way. After some delay he embarked 
for Madagascar, where he met with a friendly reception from the native 
chiefs, and proceeded at once to form a settlement at Antongil Bay, using 
Foule Pointe as one of his outlying factories. Everything seemed to pro- 
mise a successful issue to his enterprise, when the French government were 
induced, by the representations of the government of Mauritius, to send out 
a commission of inquiry, after which Benyowski left the settlement and 
the service of France. Meanwhile, an old female slave from Mauritius 
had circulated the report that Benyowski was the son of a native sovereign, 
who had been carried off to Mauritius. Exposure to the sua in tropical 
climates, for a lengthened period, often so alters the complexion and the very 
expression of features, that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish Europeans 
from the natives, whose habits and dress they have adopted. When her 
Majesty’s brig, the “Frolic,” picked up Dr. Livingstone, at Quillimane, to 
convey him to Mauritius, his face was so scarred by the wounds which the 
“far-darting” god had inflicted on him, and his gastures and action in 
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speaking so similar tothose of the African tribes, who had been hissole comps. 
nions for years, that he had far more the appearance of a Bechuana than of ay 
Englishman. We mention this to show that there was nothing improbable 
in the story of the old slave, which met at once with general credence, 
Benyowski was proclaimed sovereign of the Mahavelona district, which 
extends from Tamatave to the north of Foule Pointe; and, on the evening 
of the same day, 300 females came to Madame Benyowski by moonlight, - 
and took the oath of allegiance to her as their sovereign. Anxious to open 
commercial relations with other countries, Benyowski proceeded to Euro 
but, being unsuccessful in his attempts to form alliances with the French 
and English, he bought a ship and sailed for North America. He returned 
to Madagascar with two vessels, and soon after a frigate was despatched. 
against him from Mauritius, which attacked and destroyed his fort, and he 
himself fell while defending it. Several documents in the handwriting of 
this extraordinary man are still extant, and evidence that his views o 
many points must have been far in advance of the age in which he lived. 
The Malagaches are a race, we may observe in conclusion, who are ex- 
tremely jealous of their liberties, and of all foreign interference with the 
management of their intergal affairs. France is the only European 
power that ever possessed settlements in Madagascar ; but any claims which 
she may have enjoyed prior to 1815, ceased when all her settlements in 
that island were handed over by the English to the native authorities, 
Recent events, however, prove that France has still a strong desire to 
establish a footing in the island, but the task is one the difficulties of 
which it would be impossible to overrate. Radama’s two generals, Hazo 
and Tazo (jungle and fever), are still alive, and ready to strike down any 
foreigner who dares to encounter them. It is probable, however, that 
Madagascar will be left to work out the problem of her future history, free 
from all alien interference. As it is, we have but to express an earnest 
hope that a purer faith and a loftier civilization may ultimately inaugurate 
a new era in the history of this plenty-gifted island “over the seas and 
far away.” 
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Taat there are many points of resemblance between man and the lower ani- 
mals is a fact patent in the pages of grave zoologists, not to speak of acrid 
satirists. But, in spite of Buffon and Mandeville, the points of difference are 
so numerous as to reduce all such magnified analogies, as approximate the 
blue ape, without a tail, to Newton, to their natural and insignificant pro- 
portions. The difference is, that between any isolated number, say ten, 
and a problem connected with an infinite series—in working which the 
mathematician has, after a few terms, discovered the law of progression. 
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To be sure, the former fight, travel, construct; they have their industries, 
their laws,—diplomacies, perhaps, and separately peculiar gifts,—all which 
are concentrated and magnified in man. We, however, can only observe, 
we cannot understand them ; though, could we do so, we would very likely 
gain a good deal of interesting and valuable information. For instance, we 
should like to have the opinion of a ‘Persian nightingale on Jenny Lind’s 
contralto register, that of the winner of the Derby ona steam-engine, of 
the sword-fish on those newly invented iron-prowed steam-propelled bat- 
teries—the results of which have compelled mankind to concentrate their 
intellects on the improvement of artillery, as the only chance left for main- 
taining civilized war; of the bee, that instructive mathematician, on our 
want of industrial organization, which perpetuates the poor-house and bar- 
rack ; and hundreds of others which will occur to every mind. It is well as- 
certained that the lower animals discern, feel, remember, reason, within 
narrow limits; but, although man, in virtue of his thumb and an upper 
storey to his cerebrum, has thus been gifted with powers which place the 
rest of creation at a vast distance, his supreme and transcendent superiority 
depends on his possessing the godlike gift of language, the faculty of creating 
symbols for, and thus communicating his thoughts by, intelligible, vocal 
signs—without which he would be unable, in any large sense, to reason, 
aod without which the rudiments of any civilization, worthy of the name, 
would be impossible. Language is the distinctive characteristic of man— 
the insuperable barrier between the lower animal creation and him. Bat 
this great and obvious fact has been so powerfully illustrated of late by Mr. 
Spurgeon and the gorilla, that we refrain from weakening the effect thus 
produced by any less eloquent comment. Compared with the other Sci- 
ences—with gray, wrinkled mathematics, solemn, sky-faced astronomy, 
patient physics, magic-wanded chemistry, some of which have attained an 
immortal manhood and adolescence,—that of language is still in its child- 
hood. Itis a bantling of hardly more than fifty years’ old; and, if no 
longer in its cradle, it is only just beginning to observe correctly—to think 
and speak. Up to the commencement of the present century, it had been 
the custom to trace all languages up to, and from the Hebrew; which phi- 
lologists, ignoring the existence of the Indians, Chinese, and many other na- 
tions, unanimously regarded as the primitive speech of mankind. As yet, no 
extensive classification of languages had been formed ; and, consequently, 
comparative grammar, by means of which the great families of human 
speech have been traced to their origin in India, and distinguished each 
from the other, was impossible. Leibnitz, the German philosopher, had 
essayed a limited classification, and the Spanish Jesuit missionary, Hervas, 
one much more ample; but those, and other linguists, merely arranged 
languages geographically, not genealogically, by the analogies of their 
grammatical construction. While accumulating the materials of the sci- 
ence, they were yet unable to investigate the principle on which it should 
be founded, or to unite, under distinctive heads, its scattered elements. At 
length, the discovery of Sanscrit, that old and sacred language of the Hindus, 
which had ceased to be a spoken tongue 300 years before the Christian 
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era, but’ which remained stratified in an extensive literature, threw'a dig. 
tinct light on the origim and ramifications of all the antique and. modey 
languages. It was like the discovery of the compass to the mariner; for 
just as the loadstone points’ to the north, so, after an examination of the 
verbal and grammatical construction of Sanserit, all other groups of tonguay 
assumed their historic position—all those named Indo-European were found 
referable to a single source in the east. The value of Sanscrit arose'ftom 
its being the oldest written tongue. That it had reached its condition of 
grammatical perfection at an early age is a necessary inference, from the 
fact of its being the first formed of the Aryan tongues of which we haye 
any memorial. That it was spoken as it exists in the Vedas, at the'time 
of Solomon, is evidenced by areference to the book of Ist Kings. The flesty 
of Tharshish and the navy of Hiram, we-are told, returned once in every 
three years, bringing with them gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks— 
all which words are not Hebrew, but’ corruptions of the Sanscrit, and ag 
foreign to the vocabulary of the Bible as the Malay words gutta 
or gum of the percha-tree, are to the English. It must not be understood, 
however, that Sanscrit, though older than Hebrew, was the original 
tongue of mankind. It had very likely, at a remote period, been an 
tinative language, like those of the Turanian family, and had only been 
perfected by its becoming the vocal medium of the first settled agricultaral 
community, that of the Aryans, who selected this name. It is derived 
from the word ar, to plough, to distinguish themselves from the nomadi¢ 
races, or Turanians, whose name, Tura, signifies the swiftness’ of a horse 
man. Resemblances sufficiently strong are found between the Sansetitt 
and'the Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, and Sclavonic, to lead to the classiv 
fication of those tongues in the same group; but, as all the latter display 
a series of formations more primitive than those of Sanscrit, it is inferred: 
that the great family of Indo-European languages were not directly de 
rived from it, but were branches of one original Aryan stock of speech, not 
as'yet Sanscrit, which, dissemiaated over Europe, in successive waves of 
migration, reflected each, the orginal condition of the Aryan tongues at theit 
period of separation. Languages are now divided into three great fe 
milies—the Aryan, or Indo-European, the Turanian, and Semitic. The 
people who spoke the first are supposed to have had their original seat 
among the elevated plains of Central Asia, from which region their ear 
liest movement was into Northern India, over which they spread, developing; 
in processof time, the modern Indic dialects—the Hindi, Hindustani, Mabratti, 
and Bengali. Long before these latter arose, however, branches of the Aryans’ 
extended over different districts of Asia, and had passed into Europe, by 
two great highways—one through Chorassan, to the north and the east of 
modern Russia, to the Black Sea, and Thrace; another from Armenia; 
across the Caucasus and Euxine, to northern Greece, and along the 
Danube, to Germany. Let us briefly enumerate those divisions of the’ 
Aryan’ family of languages, which indicate the historic ramifications of 
mankind from their cradle, near the dawn, to the west, and setting sum 
First, in order of time, comes the Iraic class, which comprises the Zend, the’ 
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ancient language of the Zoroastrians, that of modern Persia, of Armenia, 

anistan, Bochara, .of the Kurds, and the Ossetis of the Caucasus. 
Secondly,:the Celtic, the tongue of the first. people who passed into Enrope, 
and who occupied Switzerland, the Tyrol, the country south of the Danube, 
Gaul, Spain, Belgium, and Britain. The only remaining dialects of this 
tongue are:the Oymric—namely, the Welsh and the Cornish, which latter 
became extinct a short time since ; the Armorican of Brittany, and thie 
Gaahelic, or that still spoken in Ireland, the Gaelic dialect of West Scot- 
Jand, and that of the Isle of Man. Thirdly, the Tentonic, which in- 
dudes the old Gothic, the Dutch, Friesian, Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Scandinavian. Fourthly, the Sclavonic, of which the eastern branch 
comprises the Russian, Bulgarian, and Illyrian, (among the last is to be 
aumbered Servian, Croatian, Slavonian, and Albanian); while the western 
pranch is .represented in the language of Poland, Behemia, and Lusalia, 
in the Windic or Lettic tongue of Kurland and Livonia, in the Lithn- 
anian of East Prussia, and in old Prussia. Fifthly, the Hellenic, whose 
history is easily traceable from Homer downwards. And Sixthly, the 
Italic, which includes the provincial dialects of Italy, the Oscan, Umbrian, 
theclassical Latin and its branches, the Provengal, modera Italian, modern 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, Wallachian, and Grison. However diverse the 
vocabulary of those numerous languages may be, the grammatical re- 
semblances they exhibit testify that they belong to one family—the Indo- 
European grammar is the unmistakable proof of the genealogical affinity 
between languages the most remotely scattered; and it is by this test.we 
discover such startling facts, for instance, as that the natives of Ceylon 
and Iceland—that the Sepoy and British soldier—virtually speak the same 
tongue. The Semitic family of languages, or those spoken in Syria, 
Messopotamia, and Arabia, are divided into the Armaic, the Hebraic, and 
Arabic. The Armaic, or that spoken in the north of the first-mentioned 
regions, has two dialects, Syriac and Chaldic, which latter was adopted by 
the Jews, after the Babylonian captivity. In the Targums, or paraphrases 
of the Old Testament, which were made about the period of the first 
century, specimens of this old tongue are preserved, and hence it has been 
discovered that it was the language of Christ and his disciples, for the few 
authentic oriental words which are scattered through the Greek gospels as 
spoken by Christ, such as Tabitha, Kumi, Maranatha, and Abba, ave not 
Hebrew or Chaldee, but Armaic. 

The Aryan and Semitic are the only families of speech worthy of the name, 

they are what are called inflective languages, to distinguish them from those 
of the Taurnian or agglutonative, terminational tongues, and as both :pre- 
suppose the formations of a perfect system of grammar previous to the di- 
vergence of their dialects. The characteristic of the Semitic languages, whieh 
testifies their unity, is that each root must consist of three consonants, all 
words thence derived being formed simply by a change of vowels, leaving 
the consonantal skeleton intact. Like the groups of the Aryan languages, 
the Semitic are formed from about five hundred roots; the Chinese also,which 


is the fhost primitive of the Tauraman tongues now existing, is, like the'San- 
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scrit, based onasimilar number. The English, also, has but five hundred roots, 
But how extensively a language can ramify from so limited a number of pri. 
mitive words may be seen in both British and Celestial vocabularies. The 
Turaman languages, or those which are still in a state of infancy, cover 
almost all the barbarous regions, and include some of the civilized and 
semi-civilized regions of the globe. They are spoken all through the 
islands of the South Pacific, in the Malay Peninsula, in China, Japan, Siberia, 
Northern Persia, in the Caucasus, Asia Minor, Hungary, in Southern 
Russia, along the Baltic coasts, in Lapland, and other places. With the 
exception of the Finnic and Turkish, few of the Tauraman languages have 
@ grammar or a written literature. Comparative philology, which con- 
siders languages not as a means, but as objects of the natural history 
of the human mind, and which divides them into families, according to the 
differant analogies of their internal structure, leads us back to the most pri- 
mnitive ages of mankind, indicates how raves and nations, separated from 
each other by wide intervals, are originally related ; how they proceeded from 
the same source and locality, it follows them in their growth, manhood, de- 
cay, and resurrection, and those whospeak them in their migrations, and while 
throwing a valuable light not only on written history, but upon epochs of 
which we have no memorial, enables the student to ascend to the very begin- 
ning of human speech itself. Looked at in this point of view, those dry particles 
of language, called roots, become in the highest degree interesting; when in 
any familiar words we trace a particle which has preserved its meaning ir 
its descent from a language long extinct, spoken by people thousands of 
miles, and thousands of years removed from us, the discovery surprises us 
like that of finding some coin of an antique dynasty of the East among our 
pence and halfpence. Roots are words which cannot be reduced toa 
simpler form. There are two descriptions of them, respectively named, pre- 
dicative and demonstrative. A predicative root is so called, because, into 
whatever composition it enters, it predicates the same conception; a word, for 
instance, which originally meant light, would form the root of those by which 
the sun and stars are named ; while demonstrative roots are those which ex- 
press isolated and definite ideas, such as here, then, who, what, and such 
like particles. Pronouns, which are among the oldest elements of language, 
have, in those of the Indo-European group, preserved their terminations 
with greater fidelity than either nouns or adjectives. Some have attempted 
to account for the creation of those roots by supposing them to have been 
involuntary interjections; others, that they were imitations of sounds;—such 
is the principle of the two theories of interjection and onomatopeia. That, 
indeed, a portion of a language might be formed on the latter principle is 
possible, in illustration of which, we have the story of the Englishman in 
China, who, feeling suspicious of the ingredients of a dish placed before 
him, and wishing to know whether it were a duck, said interrogatively, 
 Quack-quack ?” upon which he received the satisfactory answer, “ Bow- 
wow!” Were, however, languages so formed they would be merely limited to 
imitations of the sounds of the lower animals, etc. But this theory, 38 
well as the other, has been completely exploded by an examination of the 
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mass of words in all languages, in which every root is found to express a 
not an individual indea, originated by the constructive reason of 
mankind. The word moon, for instance, (a very old one by the way) and 
which is named mas in Sanscrit, is not derived from any idea connected 
with its light as a mere object of the senses, but from a root ma, to mea- 
because it was the measurer of time, of the months; hence came the 
word for month, masa, hence that of an instrument for measuring, matram, 
hence the Greek metron, and our metre. Again, as an instance of the inter- 
jectional theory, take the German word, fiend. Some have supposed it to 
have been formed from some expression of dislike or disgust—from foh, 
fie! But what is the fact? It is a participle of fian, to hate, which had 
its origin in the Sanscrit piy, to hate, or destroy. Among the class of 
words which have best resisted the wear and tear of the centuries succeeding 
the separations and migrations of the Aryan family are the numerals of the 
Indo-European tongues. Several of those in the Sanscrit point to a period 
long before the west bore the traces of Celt and Teuton. There, par example, 
isthe numeral seven. It has been supposed by Chevalier Bunsen: that the 
old hieroglyphicai :anguage of Egypt had an existence long antecedent to 
the formation of the Semitic languages, before the Hebrew or Phoenician 
(speaking those dialects) set foot on the land of the pyramid and drome- 
dary. In illustration of this hypothesis, we find that the word seven, in 
the hieroglyphic language, is safeh, and this not only closely resembles the 
Sanscrit sapia, but the old Persian hapta, the Greek epta, the Latin sep- 
tum, on the Aryan side; but on the Semitic, the Hebrew schilechah, the 
Arabic sabatum, which latter explains the Hebrew Sabbath, or “ seventh 
day.” In short, such roots are like seeds, which, though they may exhibit 
various developments, according to the different soils and climates through 
which they are scattered, invariably preserve the germs of the plant from 
which they originally sprung. When any form of speech becomes the me-» 
dium of a fixed, civilized, and literary community—when it becomes clas- 
sical—its natural growth ceases, or is only contingently maintained through 
its dialects, which resemble green saplings springing round the trunk of 
some old tree, which has long ceased to expand, or to fresh rivulets run- 
ning intosome moveless sheet of water. Sometimes we find, as in the 
communities of ancient Greece, a number of dialects of the same tongue, 
each highly cultivated. Sometimes, and such is generally the case, a 
single dialect becomes fortuitously that of a nation—as in Italy, where the 
Latin obtained a supremacy through the Romans; while others, equally 
old, such as the Oscan and Umbrian, continued the languages of the pro- 
vinces during the period of the empire, but long afterwards, as the modern 
Italian, which is not specially a dialect of the Latin, but a growth of all 
those of Italy, testifies. In the Romance languages the process of formation 
was similar ; and those of every modern people, east and west,—Indians, 
Persians, Germans, French, Portuguese, Anglo-Saxons,—while retaining 
each an original specialite, have, in like manner, grown up and taken 
shape from their cognate dialects. The language of England, for instance, 
which dates from the seventh century, and in which the proportion of Latin 
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to that of German words is vastly greater, but whose Teutonic origin 
and character is demonstrated in its grammer, is surrounded by a great 
number of dialects ; some of which, such as that of Dorsetshire, not 
exhibits forms more primitive, but possesses a vocabulary richer in many 
points than that of Wessex, which became the basis of the language in 
which Shakspeare wrote. From the 500 roots on which the English jg 
founded, a vocabulary of forty thousand words have ramified; pt 
of these, an immense collection have become obsolete. Since 161), 
when the translation of the English Bible first appeared, 388 words cu. 
current in the volume have fallen into disuse. Since then, also, many 
changes have occurred in the grammatical forms of the language. ‘The 
third person singular ¢h has been entirely replaced by s. People no longer 
say or write he liveth, spak, drave, etc.: The distinction between ye and 
you has been abolished, and we have created, or rather popularised, the 
néuter pronoun its—a word which is not to be found in the Bible ; and, 
though occurring a couple of times in Shakspeare, has only acquired a pm- 
minence in the language since the beginning of the 17th century. Howmo- 
derate a quantity of the English vocabulary has been, or is, in use, will be 
seen from the following facts:—In Shakspeare, whose command of lan. 
guage was greater than that of any other writer, ancient or modern, there 
are 15,000 words; in Milton, 8,000; in the British Bible,5,642. The gene 
ral number used at the present day, in conversation, in press and circulating 
library, literature, is limited to between three and four thousand words, 
though accurate thinkers and eloquent speakers frequently ascend to the 
command of 10,000. For all practical purposes this number suffices; but 
it.is a curious fact, that four-fifths of the English tongue remains fallow in 
the dictionary, which resembles a vast wardrobe crowded with the fa 
shions of manifold ages, of which John Bull and bis family are content to 
exhibit but a few well-fitting and useful suits. The per centage of Anglo- 
Saxon words in Shakspeare is from 80 to 90; in Milton, nearly the same; 
in Swift, from 68 to 85; in Johnson, 72; in Tennyson, 87; in Ruskia, 
73. The effect of Johnson’s Dictionary was to bring a large proportion 
of Latin words into use; but this proportion has declined since the resumed 
study of the Elizabethan literature. 

The superior grammatical construction of the Aryan languages has been 
the cause of this wide-spread extension—the area of the Semitic has been 
comparatively limited—Messopotamia, Syria, Arabia, and the strip of 
North African coast, from Egypt to Mauritania. The tongues of the 
Africans and the American aborigines are confined to small regions, nor 
from their defective structure can their spread be facilitated. It may be 
said, indeed, that, conditions favouring the language with the most perfect 
grammar would obtain the widest acceptance, even some of the most per- 
fectly formed are capable of improvement. The English, for instance, 
might be much advantaged by giving its declension an ablative and vocative. 
English is, perhaps, the most heterogenious language in the world: of its 
40,000 words, 30,000 remain unutilized in its lexicons; of those 22,500 
are Latin, 7,500 English ; and of the 10,000 in use, an equal proportion are 
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Latin and English. Its termsfor perception are Saxon, of appreciation, 
From the Hebrew it derives all terms connected with religion ; 
those relating to arithmetic, astronomy, and chemistry, from the Arabic, 
and also the names of many objects of merchandise ; almost an equal pro- 
portion of exotic terms from Persia, Hindustan, China, and the aborigines 
of America ; and from the Dutch the greater part of its sea terms, such as 
sloop, skipper, schooner, yacht, etc. English, in a word, is just as much 
composite on the following sentence: ‘‘ Como esta, Monsicur ? J’espere 
que usted se porte, very well;” but, while its expression of feeling and 
thought is essentially Latin, so indissolubly is its original Saxon element, which 
now chiefly forms its articulative links, interwoven in its tissue, that it would 
beimpossible to write a sentence of twelve words without one being Saxon. 
The great power of homogeneous languages, Indian, Greek, German, etc., 
eonsist in the facilities they afford for creative verbal composition. In 
Aristophanes there is a word fourteen syllables long, which was considered 
acutiosity of construction until the Germans rivaled it in forming the fol- 
lowing equivalent— 
Morgendammerungshandelnnacherrchtoverderbmiihwanderung — which 
means laboriously wandering about in the morning twilight to bring actions 


‘ and pervert justice. 


Sanscrit is, undoubtedly, one of the most perfect and grammatical lan- 
guages in the world. In its abundance, delicacy, perspicuity, and exactitude 
of analysis, it typifies the Indian genius, no other tongue exhibiting in such 
extreme degrees the spontaneous qualities of tropical exuberance, in union 
with so unequalled a power of concision. This latter character is seen in 
the Vedic and grammatical Soutras, or bodies of rules and maxims, which 
exceed even the golden verses of Pythagoras in their intense apothemic 
brevity of expression. A few data respecting this, the earliest and most 
complete spoken language, may not be uninteresting. The alphabet of 
Sanscrit (whose name means, compact, purely compounded ; in contradis- 
tinction to the Pracrit, or that later dialect in which the dramatic lite- 
ratore of Hindustan is written, and which has an exactly opposite mean- 
ing,) consists of fifty letters. No tongue has so many compound nouns and 
adjectives, and these, unlike those of other languages, are not contained in 
the dictionary, but capable of being formed orally, at pleasure, and by a 
rule, which consists in changing the final letters of each word to agree 
with the initial of the next ; the number of compounds of which it admits 
are thus indefinite, so that a single word may be a hundred syllables long, 
@ circumstance which has afforded the Indian poets boundless scope in the 
use of vocables, and accounts for the great variety of metres which are 
found in this literature. Sanscrit has twelve kinds of adverbs; its nouns, 
like those of Latin and Greek, end in os and us masculine, and on neuter ; 
like them, also, its pronouns are irregular; its verbs have three voices, 
like the Greek, but in their conjugation, under different moods, they have 
fifty-four tenses less, or eleven in the active, middle, and passive, respectively ; 
while, in Greek, there are twenty-eight in the first, twenty-eight in the 
second, and thirty-one in the last. It has three classes of consonants, mot 
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to be found in Greek, and which it is impossible for the European mouth tp 
pronounce or distinguish, but is less rich in vowels, among which the prepon. 
derance of the a sound renders it monotonous to western ears. The preponder. 
ance of vowel or labial sounds in language is, doubtless, the result of cli 
acting on organization ; and hence the abundance of o’s in Italian, in which 
every second word ends with that letter—hence the predominance of congo- 
nants in the Teutonic, which, like the Celtic, (a far more musical ton 
but which abounds in words terminating in /,) is also a lingual language, 
In Sanscrit there are five declensions, of which four end with vowels, and 
one with consonants. These have three numbers and seven cases, or three 
more than the Greek. In synonimous terms it equals, perhaps surpasses, 
any language. Words serving to express the same idea vary from 2 to 
35. Thus, there are 5 terms for light, 11 for cloud, 20 for moon, 26 for 
snake, 35 for slaughter, and 37 for sun. In Sanscrit poetry, of which 
there are two orders, and which is without rhyme, two lines generally 
constitute a verse ; the different metres making the lines quick andslov, 
without affecting their numbers. In Sanscrit there are also three kinds 
of prose—the common, the elegant, and the refined ; so much, however, 
does oriental differ from European taste, that the first would be designated 
by us as elegant, the second as verbose, and the third as bombastic. With- 
out a knowledge of its derivative elements, and the logic of its grammar, 
no person can properly be said to understand his own language. Most 
people, indeed, remain ignorant of the radical power and significancy of 
their own tongues. Hence, Gethe says truly—* He who is unacquainted 
with any other language, is ignorant of his own ;” and a similar idea is ex- 
pressed by the French writer, Courier, in one of those brief and peculiar 
phrases which distinguish his admirable style :—‘‘ There are,” he says, 
*¢ five or six persons in Europe who understand Greek; those who know 
French are much fewer.” 

Though hieroglyphical writing was, doubtless, one of the first invented, 
yet the resemblance between that of Egypt and the still older Coptic 
character, led savants to dispute its precedence to the latter. That 
however, it was originated to conserve history and science, the wars and 
policies of kings, and movements of planets, for the elite hierophant class of 
the Nile communities, is certain ; and no less so, that the mass of the population 
remained in complete ignorance of its symbolic meaning and value. Where 
the latter merely saw one ibis, a lion, a fish, or palm tree, the former, according 
to the arrangement of the figures, read the account of a war, an eclipse of the 
sun, or moon, or such like occurrences—thus, to the initiated, the temples 
of the great Egyptian cities, were libraries as well. Since Young deciphered 
the trilingual inscription on the Rosetta stone, considerable progress has 
been made in the interpretations of the inscriptions found on the monuments 
and ruins of Egypt; great difficulty, however, still exists in ascertaining the 
value of the arrow-headed writing, with which the structures of Persepolis, 
Babylon, ete., are covered. About a fourth of the phonetic values assigned 
by Grotenfeud to some forty arrow-headed characters have been subsequently 
determined, but how largely conjectural such attempts at translation have 
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been, may be illustrated, by supposing the line to be deciphered was the first 
of the Hneid. 

Arma virum quecano, Troje qui primus ab oris—which interpreted 

‘according to present imperfect method, resulting from ignorance of the 
larger proportion of the Babylonian symbols, would appear thus :— 
A+1A°23 +umqu4‘ca 56°F + 687°Qu3°P + 41 usa 9°6 
+ 48, 

The late interpretation, however, by Rawlinson, of the trilingual in- 
scription, found on the lofty rock of Tiglath Pileser, at Hamadan, in the 

plain of Kermanshah, west of Persia, which was intended to pegpe- 
tuate those of the victories of Hydaspes, and which is still perfect, promises 
to lead to enlarged and important results. 

In order to investigate the origin and growth of language, as a natural 
production of the human mind, one should make a journey to the Indian set- 
tlements in America, to Africa, or some other barbarous district, in which 
the people are without a political system, or a literature. The first American 
missionaries were amazed at the vast number of languages and dialects 

by the aboriginal tribes—a fact which proved that the native races 
had never’ reached any high state of civilization, or been subjected to a 
political concentration. Hervas, the Jesuit missionary, who was the first 
to form an extensive classification and catalogue of living tongues, reduces 
the American dialects to eleven families, but, as a much more accurate ac- 
quaintance and minute comparison was necessary to verify their analogies, 
this statement must be considered arbitrary; and, for scientific purposes, each 
American dialect must be considered distinct, as those of one district are 
unintelligible to its neighbour. One of the most valuable and interesting 
accounts of the growth of language may be found in “ Moffat’s Missionary 
Scenes in Southern Africa.” In districts among whith villages are thickly 
scattered, the vocabulary and dialects of such tribes retains somewhat of a 
fixed character from their. intercourse at festivals and pilchos, or public 
meetings. The inhabitants of remote and isolated villages, however, who 
are obliged to travel hundreds of miles to attend those national assemblies, 
are frequently weeks absent from their homes, in which the care of their 
youthful progeny is left to the more advanced, or the old folk, and jit is 
found that in the interval the children playing together through the day 
become habituated to a language of their own, that they originate new 
words and phrases, and that thus, within the course of a single generation, 
the language of the district becomes totally changed. Nothing would be 
more interesting than to make an observant study of one of those infant 
babels, in which language would be seen springing up and flourishing in 
an April state of nature; though, without crossing the equator, the philo- 
logist might, perhaps, arrive at the arcana of the phonetic process by listen- 

‘ing to any group of young children chatting and playing together any- 
where ; for though they might not, under conditions so different, invent 
many new words, they would, at least, present a study of the natural for- 
mation of idioms, and the metaphorical origin of all terms of speech. 
Philologists have long disputed as to whether the verb or noun was first 
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invented; bnt this question may, we believe, be set at rest, both bygn. 
examination of the Tauraman languages and the substantive roots of the 
Sanserit—the earliest literary language, as we have said, and by the obser. 
vation of any one who attentively listens to any group of young, unedg. 
cated children conversing. Jn its origin, Sanscrit was, doubtless, an 
agglutinative tongue; but, though it must have been for ages the medium 
of an intellectual and civilized people, as its perfect grammatical strnetarg 
shows, its radical formative process, is nevertheless, evidenced in its vocabu. 
lary, a reference to which will show that almost all the earliest nonn-sub. 
Stgntives were derived from verbs. We will give a few examples;— 
Staman, strength, is derived from sta, to.stand ; saraman, the wind, from ° 
@ root sa, moving itself; skeiman, a lamp, from skin, to shine; henge, 
perhaps, sky ; deepitar, a danghter, which means .suckling, from deep, to 
milk; danstra, a tooth, from dans to bite; vastrum, a garment, from.gs, 
to put.on; gastrum,alimb, from ga, to go; pitar, father, from the root. pa, 
to support, hence the Latin pater, father; pabulum, food, from paseo, 4 
feed, etc. Of course, snccudent languages, abound with words which.algo 
illustrate the growth of the noun from the verb, and we merely: give those 
examples from Sanscrit, as it was the first spoken tongue df whichaye 
have any literary record. The speech of children will be found, if observed, 
to abound with the figure of personation, the idioms which they form arise 
from their projecting, and transferring their own identity into the objects 
of sensation ; nay, this illogical confusion between the I and It, is manifested 
even in the most poetic metaphors of the most cultivated languages; hence 
we have “ smiling meadows,” etc. ; hence Shakspeare—“ See how the moon- 

- light sleeps upon the bank.” In minds in their natural state, the intense 
sense of vital consciousness and action necessarily preceded the nomen- 
clature of objects, and hence the verb naturally becomes the root of allthe 
primary noun-substantives, which, as we have said, are invariably derived 
from terms expressive of action, sensation, passion, or suffering. 

It may be expected that, as the science of language develops, as the 
classification, structure, and affinities of tongues become more definite, 
the method of learning languages will become simplified, both as regards 
any single language, or any number of them. The study of roots -and 
grammatical forms will constitute the axiomatical and definitional preface 
of .every scientific grammar, and those once mastered, a knowledge of the 
idiom and vocabulary of any of the great groups of languages will be 
greatly facilitated, and the student will thus be enabled to acquire the 
classical, and such of the oriental or modern tongues as he requires, say the 
Hindustan¢, Italian, and German, in a comparatively short space of time. 
Scientific grammar, also, by elucidating, unifying, and tracing the 
regemblances between the elements of each group of human speech, will 
necessarily tend to increase in each nation and community the means of 
direct communication with neighbouring and remote peoples and their 
literatures ; the gift of half a dozen tongues will become an ordinary 
accomplishment, the results of which on commerce, universal literature, 
nd knowledge generally, are too obyious:to need allusion. From «the 
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jncrease of close and intelligent intercourse with foreign nations of great | 
antiquity, new lights will be thrown upon the remote history of the human 

jes, now imperfectly gleaned from a few comparatively modern 
memorials ; and, while the libraries of China and Japan will be popularized 
by European travellers, literary and scientific, (and new facts elicited from 
those libraries in stone, the inscribed monuments of Egypt and Persia,) the 
amplified acquaintance with the customs, lives, and national character of the 
Bast, will have a powerful effect on the international politics of the East 
and West, and, doubtless, onthe civilization of the former. At present, 
indeed, through the extent of British commerce, the Anglo-Saxon tongue 
js gradually becoming the language of Western diplomacy, and, even should 

decline, will tend to continue so for a considerable period, from 

being'the tongue of her vast colonies in the South Pacific, and that of 
America. Both from the immense extent of the latter country, its resources, _ 
numerical increase, and commercial relations with Europe and the Kast, 
the Anglo-Saxon cannot fail to insure a vast geographical prominence, and 
extend a sovereign sway in the coming centuries. Russia, likewise, is a 
gigantic territory, whose population, by their natural increase, quadrupled 
asit, of course will rapidly be, by social reforms and commerce, will, in a cen- 
tory, equal that of Europe ; hence its position and policy will necessarily tend 
torrender Sclavonic the diplomatic and commercial language of Northern 
and Central Asia, and its seas. As, however, the spirit of civilization wil! ne- 
cessarily be directed to facilitate, for its high and special purposes, enlarged 
communication with every race and nation, we may conceive that, in some 
future age, when the conditions have been prepared, an universal language, 
invented by a congress of men of intelligence and science, gathered from 
the four quarters of the planet, may be created—a language composed of 
simple, general, easily-apprehended terms, with a grammar constructed on 
the simplest basis, so as to’reduce to the fewest principles its method of 
combining its forms of speech, and elucidating the laws of their formation— 
whose written signs, like those of algebra, would represent at once the idea, 
the object, and the operation, and whose grammatical method and voca- 
bulary, would, though limited to the representation of simple proposi- 
tions, be formed with a degree of precision and exactitude which would 
render the expression of truth easy and defined, and: error impossible. 
That the invention and propagation of such a language is attainable, has 
been'the opinion of several of the greatest philosophic linguists. Once 
created—the epoch is still remote—its grammar and vocabulary would form 
an essential and primary branch of study in every school and college in 
both hemispheres, and would, in its consequences, bear the same analogy 
to the multitude of human tongues, each of which presents a natural barrier 
to the intercommunication of peoples, as the space-annihilating telegraphic 
wires to the swiftest means of obtaining a communication by travel. 
En fin, possess the nations of the earth with a single recognised system of 
communicating their thoughts, by intelligible signs and sounds, and the 
progress: of the race of man, in all regions, and in every department. of 
civilization, would be immensely accelerated. 
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PART IL. 


SuRROUNDED by all the appliances of art—the facilities of science—the signg 
of progress—as is the age in which we live, we are apt to forget that all 
our advancement has been a thing of slow and silent growth. We inherit 
the wisdom of the world. The least child that walks our streets has dp. 
portunities, denied in earlier times to the wisest of men. The treasure of 
the ages is his to begin with, and his patrimony of knowledge is the be- 
quest of countless generations of his race, whose mental toil exhausted their 
existence. We do not know, we cannot compute, how much labour hag 
made this possession for us, and saved it from the wreck of time only by 
looking back to the growth of the special arts or knowledge which adorn or 
subserve existence. 

The origin of medicine, for instance, goes back to the first forms of 
society ; for it is a natural act of the man who suffers to seek a remedy, 
The various maladies with which he was attacked, obliged him to have re- 
course to therapeutic means, more or less efficacious. Those means, some- 
times due to experience, sometimes to chance, at first were transmitted by 
tradition. Later, some men endowed with intelligence and a spirit of obser- 
vation, collected the traditional secrets and composed a work upon them, 
very imperfect, without doubt, but which summed up all the discoveries of 
anterior epochs, and which, enriched every day by new discoveries, formed 
at last a science and an art. Those first collectors were the Magi, in the 

‘ old civilization, and priests, or initiates, amongst the Greeks and Egyptians. 

We find the earliest records of medicine in the Brahminical books, which 
contain curative forms, and are named Magadasastir. The Hermes Tris- 
megistres of the Greeks left an Egyptian work om the same subject, called 
by his name, Taavut. It is composed of forty-two books, of which thirty- 
six contain the history of all human knowledge, and six contain the anatomy 
of the body, its diseases, and their cure. Medicine thus came to be the 
possession of the sacerdotal class of the monstrous religions of those coun- 
tries, and the use they made of it is easily understood. They represented 
disease as being the sign of the anger of particular divinities, and only 
curable by their special intervention. None, they declared, could avail with 
those divinities only those devotees who were regarded as their servants 
and families. To make this assertion true, they studiously concealed the 
drugs which their knowledge indicated as being remedial. Further, they 
wrote the formulas of their composition in allegorical language, understood 
only by themselves, and medicine passed for a divine art, of which the 
gods only revealed the knowledge to their favorites. 

Amongst the Egyptians, medicine was divided into two kinds, the higher 
and the lesser medicine. The higher medicine was composed principally 
of magic formulas, and was only practised by the Hecamims, or superior 

priests, who boasted the power, at their pleasure, to be able to produce 
prodigies and supernatural effects. The Hecamims indicated the descrip- 
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tion of the malady, predicted the changes which would ensue during its 
course, and prognosticated a good or bad termination for it. Practical or 
jesser medicine, comprehended the treatment and its various accessions. It 
was abandoned to the inferior priests, or the Pasiophori. Those were 
pound to conform themselves strictly for the treatment to the rules made 
in the books of Hermes. If they deviated from them—if the patient re- 
covered, or died contrary to the prognostic of the superior priest, the 
Pastophori offending were punished by perpetual imprisonment, and in 
some cases by death itself. 

Carried into Greece by Egyptian colonies, medicine followed the same 
course. It was in the temples alone it was exercisec, and the cure of 
disease was only attempted by the priests of the gods. Orpheus, Muszus, 
- Melampus, Bacis, Esculapius, Pooalirius, and Machaon, belonged to the 
dass of the initiated, and became famous in the healing art. It was only 
towards the fiftieth Olympiad that medicine broke the boundaries of the 
temples, and, emancipated from their bonds, was exercised publicly. Then 
men of genius and skill prepared themselves for the calling of medicine. 
They studied it with success, and disengaged it as much as was in their 
power from all superstitious practices. Hippocrates, the founder of the 
science, at last appeared. His vast genius, his observant and methodical 
spins, withdrew medicine from the chaos where it languished for so long a 
time, and made cf it a beautiful and noble science. Then it began to be 
perceived that physicians who came from the popular, and not the privileged 
dass, weic sure learned, and deserved more confidence, than the routine 
practitioners of the priesthood. In this way first rose the art of healing. 
The magic, or sacerdotal pharmacopeia, contained all the knowledge of the 
substances most used in medicine. It would be interesting to note those 
in detail, but we shall only draw here and there from the history of those 
epochs the most salient facts, of which many ought to be found alone in 
the domain of fable. The Egyptian theurgy courted thirty-six genii, who 
were distributed into thirty-six parts of the body. Formule were composed 
for the invocation of each genius in particular; and, by the means of the 
thirty-six sacred herbs discovered by Taaut, or Hermes, they cured a por- 
tion of the malady. No doubt, the practitioners made some cures by the 
specific virtue of the herbs, but they delighted to exaggerate them; and 
had the presumption and impiety to declare they could restore the dead to 
life. The Hecamims, of course, were loudest in their boasting of their me- 
dical power. The same traditions of folly prevailed amongst the Greeks, 
* whoheld their science from the Egyptians. So Hercules, Chiron, Empe- 
docles, Esculapius, Apollonius, and others, were said to possess all the 
ability of the Egyptian wonder-workers. No doubt, Esculapius, by his 
surpassing knowledge, for the time in which he lived, effected some won- 
derfal cures ; but it was more to the idea of the terror of disease, as a su- 
pernatural visitation, that he owed his fame than any unusual skilfulness 
in its treatment. It was from this cause, too, that he became regarded as 
adivinity, and that upon every side temples were raised in his honour. 
One of those temples was particularly remarkable as being celebrated for 
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the medical knowledge of its servitors, that of Epidaurus; and the ters. 


tory of the city, so remarkable for'its cures, was called the’ sacred:land, 


One fact, in relation to those sanitary establishments, is worthy of n 
which is, that they were always built in salubrious places, euvironed by 
picturesque sites, and all that could delight or recreate was congregated in 
the advantages of position. Those influences are: always recognised. ag 
having a great power over disease, Besides those means of cure, it ig 
always: to. be observed that the temples of renown for the cure of maladies 
amongst the ancients were invariably built near thermal or mineral springs; 
In this way we can find how judiciously observant of human n<ture, and 
its restoratives, were those early practitioners of medicine. They acted 
not only upon the corporal functions, but upon the mental capacity. 

However, after the appearance of such men as Galen, Hippocrates, and 
Areteous, medical science began to make its way slowly, but surely, against 
charlatanism and fraud. It was reserved for later years, however, to'ses 
it approach its triumph in the discoveries of anatomy and chemistry. There 
can be little doubt of the great value of monastic researches after the sal- 
version of the pagan empire, upon the birth of the art of medicine. To 
the monks, who were in the early ages practitioners of physic, is due much 
of the impulse the science received towards progress in the path of discovery, 
They kept alive the spirit of inquiry, and aided in a large degree to’prepare 
the way for the great revelations of nature and her work, which afterwards 
placed the science of hygeia first amongst our branches of knowledge. 

Perhaps the greatest impediment towards perfection in the art after- 
wards arose from the delusions of astrology. When the fever of this folly was 
atits height, there arose that mode of treatmentof disease which may be called 
by the name of Cabalistic, or Astrological medicine. The professors of that 
artdid nothing without consulting the stars and the elementary spirits. They 
-mapped out a chart by which the manner of ministering to disease should 
alone be guided: The conjunction of the moon with the planets indicated 
the critical days. Its opposition showed the neutral days. The passage’ 
of the sun through the zodiacal signs was of imminent necessity’ for the 
uadertaking or rejecting any plan of treatment. A certain portion, whith 
would be harmless or useful, when the sun entered into the sign of Aquarius, 
became on the contrary, according to their declarations, a violent poison; 
when the star of the day entered into the sign of Leo. In like mater, 
they stated that the sun influenced the heart, and the moon the brain— 
that Jupiter ruled the liver, Saturn the spleen, Mercury the stomach; 
and Mars’ commanded the bile. Then Gnomes, Salamanders, and ~ 
Water-fays’ were consulted in serious affections, for those spirits of 
air, of fire, and of water, were said to know perfectly all maladies, and’ the’ 
remedies by which to oppose them. The Cabalistic physicians’ com 
sidered themselves bound to force them to'reveal the secrets of their know 
ledge, and pretended to be able to do so. With them the treatment of diseas® 
became a mass of foolish formulas, phrases, more or less barbarous, of sigus 
more or less fantastic, which had no effect beyond their action om the 
imagination. 





